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A High Grade Standard Machine of the First-Class. 
Irrespective of Price—The Best. Trial Proves it. 
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Positively the Best and Only Perfect Man a sa 
Automatic Tabulator and Mistake Correc 
Any Number of Colors of Ink can be Used on a Single Sheet. 
Color can be Changed Instantly. 
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Embodies every Bee quality found i in other writing machines, 
and has many points of superiority all its own. On application 
we will send you beautiful specimen Color work and illustrated 
pamphlet, giving full detail, price and fac simile of keyboard. 


National Typewriter Co., 
Works and Gen’! Offices, 23d and Arch Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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School Directors, Teachers and Educators—Take Notice! 


It will soon be Vacation and the time to place new Blackboards in the old School Buildings, as well as 
yew for nice ones in the New Buildings to be completed this year. There is no doubt whatever as to the 
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Matchless Surface, Splendid Marking and Erasive Qualities, Little Dust, No 
Glare, Economical, No Expense for Repairs. They Never 
Wear Out. Their First Cost the Only Cost. 


THE BLUE VALLEY 


Is the Best Finished and Most Perfect ofany Slate Blackboard in 
the World, receiving 


Highest Award at Columbia Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 





Write us for prices and full piithelass, We can save you money. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, 


JAS. lL. FOOTE, Manager. 
MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
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MARJORIE FLEMING: THE STORY OF A CHILD.* 





BY DR. JOHN BROWN, OF EDINBURGH. 





NE November afternoon in 1810—the 
year in which ‘‘ Waverley ’’ was re- 
sumed and laid aside again, to be finished 
off, its last two volumes in three weeks, 
and made immortal in 1814, and when 
its author, by the death of Lord Melville, 
narrowly escaped getting a civil appoint- 
ment in India—three men, evidently 
lawyers, might have been seen escaping 
like school boys from the Parliament 
House, and speeding arm-in-arm down 
Bank street and the Mound, in the teeth 
of a surly blast of sleet. 

The three friends sought the dze/d of 
the low wall old Edinburgh boys re- 
member well, and sometimes miss now, as 
they struggle with the stout west wind. 

The three were curiously unlike each 
other. One, ‘‘a little man of feeble 


*For the twentieth, perhaps for the fiftieth, 
time we read this story with tears and laughter. 
It is always Sir Walter, and Dr. Brown, and the 
little darling, Marjorie Fleming. Sir Walter, the 
big-brained, big-hearted ‘‘ Wizard of the North;”’ 
Dr. Brown, of blessed memory for “Rab and 
his Friends,”’ ‘‘My Father’s Memoir,’’ and this 
rarest of child pictures. ‘‘ Pet Marjorie,’ gone 
eighty years and more, Dr. Brown for twelve, 
and Sir Walter for sixty-two—have ye seen one 
another yet and joyed in the joy of that glad 
greeting? Some who have not before read 
Marjorie Fleming, will be the richer because of 
it for the rest of their lives. They will read it 
over and over again, as we have done for many 
years, and hope to do until the shadows fall 
here and the light breaks beyond.—£di/or. 








make, who would be unhappy if his pony 
got beyond a foot pace,’’ slight, with 
‘*small, elegant features, hectic cheek, 
and soft hazel eyes, the index of the 
quick, sensitive spirit within, as if he had 
the warm heart of a woman, her genuine 
enthusiasm, and some of her weak- 
nesses.’’ Another, as unlike a woman 
asa man can be; homely, almost common, 
in look and figure ; his hat and his coat, 
and indeed his entire covering, worn to 
the quick, but all of the best material ; 
what redeemed him from vulgarity and 
meanness were his eyes, deep set, heavily 
thatched, keen, hungry, shrewd, with a 
slumbering glow far in, as if they could 
be dangerous ; a man to care nothing for 
at first glance, but somehow to give a 
second and not-forgetting look at. The 
third was the biggest of the three, and 
though lame, nimble, and all rough and 
alive with power, had you met him any- 
where else, you would’ say he was a 
Liddesdale store-farmer, come of gentle 
blood ; ‘‘ a stout, blunt carle,’’ as he says 
of himself, with the swing and stride and 
the eye of a man of the hills,—a large, 
sunny, out-of-door air all about him. 
On his broad and somewhat stooping 
shoulders was set that head which, with 
Shakespeare’s and Bonaparte’s, is the 
best known in all the world. 

He was in high spirits, keeping his 
companions and himself in roars of 
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laughter, and every now and then seizing 
them, and stopping, that they might 
take their fill of the fun ; there they stood 
shaking with laughter, ‘‘ not an inch of 
their body free’’ from its grip. At 
George street they parted, one to Rose 
Court, behind St. Andrew’s Church, one 
to Albany street, the other, our big and 
limping friend, to Castle street. 

We need hardly give their names. 
The first was William Erskine, after- 
wards Lord Kinnedder, chased out of the 
world by a calumny, killed by its foul 
breath, — 

And at the touch of wrong, without a strife, 

Slipped in a moment out of life. 

There is nothing in literature more 
beautiful or more pathetic than Scott’s 
love and sorrow for this friend of his 
youth. 

The second was William Clerk,—the 
Darsie Latimer of Redgauntlet ; ‘‘ a man,’’ 
as Scott says, ‘‘of the most acute intel- 
lect and powerful apprehension,’’ but of 
more powerful indolence, so as to leave 
the world with little more than the report 
of what he might have been,—a humorist 
as genuine, though not quite so savagely 
Swiftian as his brother, Lord Eldir, 
neither of whom had much of that com- 
monest and best of all the humors, called 
good. 

The third we all know. What has he 
not done for every one of us? Who else 
ever, except Shakespeare, so diverted 
mankind, entertained and entertains a 
world so liberally, so wholesomely ? We 
are fain to say, not even Shakespeare, 
for his is something deeper than diver- 
sion, something higher than pleasure, 
and yet who would care to split this 
hair? 

Had any one watched him closely be- 
fore and after the parting, what a change 
he would see! The bright, broad laugh, 
the shrewd, jovial word, the man of the 
Parliament House and of the world ; and 
next step, moody, the light of his eye 
withdrawn, as if seeing things that were 
invisible ; his shut mouth, like a child's, 
so impressionable, so innocent, so sad ; 
he was now all within, as before he was 
all without; hence his brooding look. 
As the snow blattered in his face, he 
muttered, ‘‘How it raves and drifts! 
On-ding o’ snaw,—ay, that’s the word,— 
on-ding—.’’ He was now at his own 
door, ‘‘Castle street, No. 39.’’ He 
opened the door, and went straight to 
his den ; that wondrous workshop, where, 
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in one vear, 1823, when he was fifty-two, 
he wrote Peveril of the Peak, Quentin 
Durward, and St. Ronan’s Well, besides 
much else. We once took the foremost 
of our novelists, the greatest, we would 
say? since Scott, into this room, and 
could not but mark the solemnizing 
effect of sitting where the great magician 
sat so often and so long, and looking out 
upon that little shabby bit of sky and that 
back green, where faithful Camp lies.* 

He sat down in his large green morocco 
elbow chair, drew himself close to his 
table, and glowered and gloomed at his 
writing apparatus, ‘‘a very handsome 
old box, richly carved, lined with crimson 
velvet, and containing ink bottles, taper- 
stand, etc., in silver, the whole in such 
order that it might have come from the 
silversmith’s window half an hour be- 
fore.’’ He took out his paper, then 
starting up angrily, said, ‘‘ ‘Gospin, you 
jade, go spin.’ No, it won’t do,— 

‘My spinnin’ wheel is auld and stiff, 
The rock o’t wunna stand, sir, 
To keep the temper-pin in tiff 
Employs ower aft my hand, sir.’ 

I am off the fang.} I can make nothing 
of Waverley to-day ; I'll awa’ to Marjorie. 
Come wi’ me, Maida, you thief.’’ The 
great creature rose slowly, and the pair 
were off, Scott taking a maud (a plaid) 
with him. ‘*‘ White as a frosted plum- 
cake, by jingo!’’ said he, when he got 
to the street. Maida gambolled and 
whisked among the snow, and his master 
strode across to Young street, and through 
it to 1 North Charlotte street, to the 
house of his dear friend, Mrs. William 
Keith, of Corstorphine Hill, niece of 
Mrs. Keith, of Ravelston, of whom he 
said at her death, eight years after, 
‘* Much tradition, and that of the best, 
has died with this excellent old lady, 
one of the few persons whose spirits and 
cleanliness and freshness of mind and 
body made old age lovely and desirable.’’ 

Sir Walter was in that house almost 

* This favorite dog ‘‘ died about January, 1809, 
and was buried in a fine moonlight night in the 
little garden behind the house in Castle street. 
My wife tells me she remembers the whole 
family in tears about the grave as ber father 
himself smoothed the turf above Camp, with 
the saddest face she had ever seen. He had 
been engaged to dine abroad that day, but 


apologized, on account of the death of ‘a dear 
old friend.’ ’’—Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 


t Applied to a pump when it is dry, and its 
valve has lost its ‘‘fang;’’ from the German 
JSangen, to hold. 
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every day, and had a key, so in he and 
the hound went, shaking themselves in 
the lobby. ‘‘Marjorie! Marjorie!”’ 
shouted her friend, ‘‘where are ye, my 
bonnie wee croodlin doo?’’ Ina moment 
a bright, eager child of seven was in his 
arms, and he was kissing her all over. 
Out came Mrs. Keith. ‘‘ Come yer ways 
in, Wattie.’’ ‘‘No, not now. I am 
going to take Marjorie wi’ me, and you 
may come to your tea in Duncan Roy’s 
sedan, and bring the bairn home in your 
lap.’’ ‘*‘ Tak’ Marjorie, and it on-ding o’ 
snaw/’’ said Mrs. Keith. He said to 
himself, ‘‘On-ding,—that’s odd,—that is 
the very word.’’ ‘‘Hoot, awa! look 
here,’’ and he displayed the corner of his 
plaid, made to hold lambs (the true shep- 
herd’s plaid, consisting of two breadths 
sewed together, and uncut at one end, 
making a poke or cul de sac). ‘‘ Tak’ 
yer lamb,’’ said she, laughing at the 
contrivance ; and so the Pet was first well 
happit up, and then put, laughing 
silently, into the plaid neuk, and the 
shepherd strode off with his lamb,— 
Maida gambolling through the snow, 
and running races in her mirth. 

Didn’t he face ‘‘the angry airt,’’ and 
make her bield his bosom, and into his 
own room with her, and lock the door, 
and out with the warm, rosy little wifie, 
who took it all with great composure ! 
There the two remained for three or more 
hours, making the house ring with their 
laughter; you can fancy the big man’s 
and Maidie’s mirth. Having made the 
fire cheery, he set her down in his ample 
chair, and standing sheepishly before 
her, began to say his lesson, which hap- 
pened to be,—‘“‘ Ziccotty, diccotty, dock, 
the mouse ran up the clock, the clock 
struck wan, down the mouse ran, ziccotty, 
diccotty, dock.’’ This done repeatedly 
till she was pleased, she gave him his 
new lesson, gravely and slowly, timing 
it upon her small fingers,—he saying it 
after her,— 

Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven ; 
Alibi, crackaby, ten, and eleven ; 
Pin, pan, musky, dan ; 
Tweedle-um, twoddle-um, 
Twenty-wan ; eerie, orie, ourie, 
You—are—out. 


He pretended to great difficulty, and she 
rebuked him with most comical gravity, 
treating him asachild. He used to say 
that when he came to Alibi Crackaby he 
broke down, and Pin-Pan, Musky-Dan, 
Tweedle-um, Twoddle-um, made him 





roar with laughter. He said A/usky-Dan 
especially was beyond endurance, bring- 
ing up an Irishman and his hat fresh 
from the Spice Islands and odoriferous 
Ind ; she getting quite bitter in her dis- 
pleasure at his ill-behavior and stupid- 
ness. 

Then he would read ballads to her in 
his own glorious way, the two getting 
wild with excitement over Gil Morricé or 
the Baron of Smailholm ; and he would 
take her on his knee, and make her re- 
peat Constance’s speeches in King John, 
till he swayed to and fro, sobbing his fill. 
Fancy the gifted little creature, like one 
possessed, repeating,— 

For I am sick, and capable of fears, 
Oppressed with wrong, and therefore full of 

fears ; 
A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 
A woman, naturally born to fears, 
If thou that bidst me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious— 
Or, drawing herself up ‘‘ to the height of 
her great argument,’’— 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. 
Here I and Sorrow sit. 


Scott used to say that he was amazed 
at her power over him, saying to Mrs. 
Keith, ‘‘She’s the most extraordinary 
creature I ever met with, and her repeat- 
ing of Shakespeare overpowers me as 
nothing else does.’’ 

Thanks to the unforgetting sister of 
this dear child, who has much of the 
sensibility and fun of her who has been 
in her small grave these fifty and more 
years, we have now before us the letters 
and journals of Pet Marjorie,—before us 
lies and gleams her rich brown hair, 
bright and sunny as if yesterday’s, with 
the words on the paper, ‘‘ Cut out in her 
last illness,’’ and two pictures of her by 
her beloved Isabella, whom she worship- 
ped; there are the faded old scraps of 
paper, hoarded still, over which her 
warm breath and her warm little heart 
had poured themselves ; there is the old 
water-mark, ‘‘ Lingard, 1808.’’ The two 
portraits are very like each other, but 
plainly done at different times; it is a 
chubby, healthy face, deep-set, brooding 
eyes, as eager to tell what is going on 
within as to gather in all the glories 
from without ; quick with the wonder and 
the pride of life ; they are eyes that would 
not be soon satisfied with seeing; eyes 
that would devour their object, and yet 
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childlike and fearless; and that is a 
mouth that will not be soon satisfied 
with love; it has a curious likeness to 
Scott’s own, which has always appeared 
to us his sweetest, most mobile and 
speaking feature. 

There she is, looking straight at us as 
she did at him,—fearless and full of love, 
passionate, wild, wilful, fancy’s child. 
One cannot look at it without thinking 
of Wordsworth’s lines on poor Hartley 
Coleridge :— 

O blessed vision, happy child ! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

I thought of thee with many fears, 

Of what might be thy lot in future years. 

I thought of times when Pain might be thy 
guest, 

Lord of thy house and hospitality ; 

And Grief, uneasy lover ! ne’er at rest, 

But when she sat within the touch of thee. 

O, too industrious folly ! 

O, vain and causeless melancholy ! 

Nature will either end thee quite, 

Or, lengthening out thy season of delight, 

Preserve for thee by individual right 

A young lamb’s heart among the full-grown 
flock. 

And we can imagine Scott, when holding 

his warm, plump little playfellow in his 

arms, repeating that stately friend’s 

lines :— 

Loving she is, and tractable, thongh wild, 
And Innocence hath privilege in her, 

To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes, 

And feats of cunning ; and the pretty round 

Of trespasses, affected to provoke 

Mock chastisement and partnership in play. 

And, as a fagot sparkles on the hearth, 

Not less if unattended and alone, 

Than when both youug and old sit gathered 
round, 

And take delight in its activity, 

Even so this happy creature of herself 

Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 

Is blithe society ; she fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs. 


But we will let her disclose herself. 
We need hardly say that all this is true, 
and that these letters are as really 
Marjorie’s as was this light brown hair ; 
indeed, you could as easily fabricate the 
one as the other. 

There was an old servant, Jeanie 
Robertson, who was forty years in her 
grandfather’s family. Marjorie Fleming, 
or, as she is called in the letters, and by 
Sir Walter, Maidie, was the last child 
she kept. Jeanie’s wages nevet exceeded 
£3 a year, and, when she left service, 
she had saved 4 40. She was devotedly 
attached to Maidie, rather despising and 
ill-using her sister Isabella,—a beautiful 
and gentle child. This partiality made 
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Maidie apt at times to domineer over 
Isabella. ‘‘I mention this,’’ (writes her 
surviving sister) ‘‘ for the purpose of tell- 
ing you an instance of Maidie’s generous 
justice. When only five years old, when 
walking in Raith grounds, the two chil- 
dren had run on before, and old Jeanie 
remembered they might come too near a 
dangerous mill-lade. She called to them 
to turn back. Maidie heeded her not, 
rushed all the faster on, and fell, and 
would have been lost, had her sister not 
pulled her back, saving her life, but 
tearing her clothes. Jeanie flew on Isa- 
bella to ‘give it her’ for spoiling her 
favorite’s dress; Maidie rushed in be- 
tween, crying out, ‘Pay (whip) Maidie 
as much as you like, and I’ll not say one 
word ; but touch Isy, and I’ll roar like a 
bull!’ Years after Maidie was resting 
in her grave, my mother used to take me 
to the place, and told the story always in 
the exact same words.’’ This Jeanie 
must have been a character. She took 
great pride in exhibiting Maidie’s brother 
William’s Calvinistic acquirements, when 
nineteen months old, to the officers of a 
militia regiment then quartered in Kirk- 
caldy. This performance was so amus- 
ing that it was often repeated, and the 
little theologian was presented by them 
with a cap and feathers. Jeanie’s glory 
was ‘‘ putting him through the carritch’”’ 
(catechism) in broad Scotch, beginning 
at the beginning with, ‘‘ Wha made ye, 
ma bonnie man?’’ For the correctness 
of this and the next three replies Jeanie 
had no anxiety, but the tone changed to 
menace, and the closed zzeve (fist) was 
shaken in the child’s face as she de- 
manded, ‘‘Of what are you made?’’ 
‘Dirt,’ was the answer uniformly 
given. ‘‘Wull ye never learn to say 
dust, ye thrawn deevil?’’ with a cuff 
from the opened hand, was the as inevit- 
able rejoinder. 

Here is Maidie’s first letter before she 
was six. The spelling unaltered, and 
there are no ‘‘ commoes.’’ 

““My DEAR IsA,—I now sit down to 
answer all your kind and beloved letters 
which you was so good as to write to me. 
This is the first time I ever wrote a letter 
in my Life. There are a great many 
Girls in the Square and they cry just like 
a pig when we are under the painful 
necessity of putting it to Death. Miss 
Potune a Lady of my acquaintance 
praises me dreadfully. I repeated some- 


| thing out of Dean Swift, and she said I 
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was fit for the stage, and you may think 
I was primmed up with majestick Pride, 
but upon my word I felt myselfe turn a 
little birsay—birsay is a word which is a 
word that William composed which is as 
you may suppose a little enraged. This 
horrid fat simpliton says that my Aunt is 
beautifull which is entirely impossible for 
that is not her nature’’’ 

What a peppery little pen we wield! 
What could that have been out of the 
sardonic Dean? what other child of that 
age would have used ‘‘beloved’’ as she 
does? This power of affection, this fac- 
ulty of deloving, and wild hunger to be 
beloved, comes out more and more. She 
perilled her all upon it, and it may have 
been as well—we know, indeed, that it 
was far better—for her that this wealth of 
love was so soon withdrawn to its one 
only infinite Giver and Receiver. This 
must, have been the law of her earthly life. 
Love was indeed ‘‘her Lord and King ;’’ 
and it was perhaps well for her that she 
found so soon that her and our only Lord 
and King himself is Love. 

Here are bits from her Diary at Brae- 
head: ‘‘The day of my existence here 
has been delightful and enchanting. On 
Saturday I expected no less than three 
well made Bucks the names of whom is 
here advertised. Mr. Geo. Crakey 
(Craigie), and Wm. Keith and Jn. Keith 
—the first is the funniest of every one of 
them. Mr. Crakey and walked to Craky- 
hall (Craigiehall) hand in hand in Inno- 
cence and matitation (meditation) sweet 
thinking on the kind love which flows in 
our teuder hearted mind which is over- 
flowing with majestic pleasure no one 
was ever so polite to me in the hole state 
of my existence. Mr. Craky you must 
know is a great buck and pretty good- 
looking. 

‘‘T am at Ravelston enjoying nature’s 
fresh air. ‘The birds are singing sweetly 
—the calf doth frisk and nature shows 
her glorious face.’’ 

Here is a confession: ‘‘I confess I 
have been very more like a little young 
divil than a creature for when Isabella 
went up stairs to teach me religion and 
my multiplication and to be good and all 
my other lessons I stamped with my foot 
and threw my new hat which she had 
made on the ground and was sulky and 
was dreadfully passionate, but she never 
whiped me but said Marjory go into an- 
other room and think what a great crime 
you are committing letting your temper 





git the better of you. But I went so 
sulkily that the Devil got the better of 
me but she never never never whips me 
so that I think I would be the better of it 
and the next time that I behave ill I 
think she should do it for she never does 
it. . . Isabella has given me praise for 
checking my temper for I was sulky even 
when she was kneeling an hole hour 
teaching me to write.’’ 

Our poor little wifie she has no doubts 
of the personality of the Devil! ‘‘ Yes- 
terday I behave extremely ill in God's 
most holy church for I would never at- 
tend myself nor let Isabella attend which 
was a great crime for she often, often tells 
me that when to or three are geathered 
together God is in the midst of them, and 
it was the very same Divil that tempted 
Job that tempted me I am sure; but he 
resisted Satan though he had boils and 
many many other misfortunes which I 
have escaped. . .I am now going to 
tell you the horible and wretched plaege 
(plague) that my multiplication gives me 
you can’t conceive it the most Devilish 
thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 it is what 
nature itself cant endure.’’ 

This is delicious; and what harm is 
there in her ‘‘ Devilish ?’’ it is strong lan- 
guage merely; even old Rowland Hill 
used to say ‘‘ he grudged the Devil those 
rough and ready words.’’ ‘‘I walked to 
that delightful place Crakyhall with a 
delightful young man beloved by all his 
friends especially by me his loveress, but 
I must not talk any more about him for 
Isa said it is not proper for to speak of 
gentalmen but I will never forget him ! 
, . lam very very glad that satan has 
not given me boils and many other misfor- 
tunes—In the holy bible these words are 
written that the Devil goes like a roaring 
lyon in search of his pray but the lord lets 
us escape from him but we’’ (fauvre pe- 
tite/)‘‘do not strive with this awfull 
Spirit.’”’ 

She has been reading the Book of Es- 
ther: ‘‘It was a dreadful thing that 
Haman was hanged on the very gallows 
which he had prepared for Mordeca to 
hang him and his ten sons thereon and it 
was ver? wrong and cruel to hang his 
sons for they did not commit the crime; 
but then Jesus was not then come to teach us 
to be merciful.’’ ‘This is wise and beauti- 
ful,—has upon it the very dew of youth 
and of holiness. Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings He perfects his 
praise. 
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‘This is Saturday and I am very glad 
of it because I have play half the Day and 
I get money too but alas I owe Isabella 
4 pence for I am finned 2 pence whenever 
I bite my nails. Isabella is teaching me 
to make simme colings nots of interriga- 
tions peorids commoes, etc. . . As this 
is Sunday I will meditate upon Senciable 
and Religious subjects. First I should 
be very thankful I am not a begger.”’ 

This amount of meditation and thank- 
fulness seems to have been all she was 
able for. ‘‘I am going to-morrow to a 
delightful place, Braehead by name, be- 
longing to Mrs. Crraford, where there is 
ducks cocks hens bubblyjocks 2 dogs 
2 cats and swine which is delightful. I 
think it is shocking to think that the dog 
and cat should bear them’’ (this is a medi- 
tation physiological), ‘‘and they are 
drowned after all. . . . I cam here to en- 
joy natures delightful breath it is sweeter 
than a fial (phial) of rose oil.’’ 

Braehead is the farm the historical Jock 
Howison asked and got from our gay 
James the Fifth, ‘‘ the gudeman o’ Bal- 
lengiech,’’ as a reward for the services of 
his flail when the King had the worst of 
it at Cramond Brig with the gypsies. 
The farm is unchanged in size from that 
time, and still in the unbroken line of the 
ready and victorious thrasher. Braehead 
is held on the condition of the possessor 
being ready to present the King witha 
ewer and basin to wash his hands, Jock 
having done this for his unknown king 
after the sf/ore, and when George the 
Fourth came to Edinburgh this ceremony 
was performed in silver at Holyrood. It 
is a lovely neuk this Braehead, preserved 
almost as it was two hundred years ago. 
‘* Lot and his wife,’’ mentioned by Maidie, 
—two quaintly cropped yew-trees,—still 
thrive; the burn runs as it did in her 
time, and sings the same quiet tune,—as 
much the same and as different as Vow 
and Zhen. The house full of old family 
relics and pictures, the sun shining on 
them through the small deep windows 
with their plate-glass ; and there, blink- 
ing at the sun, and chattering content- 
edly, is a parrot, that might, for its looks 
ofeld, have been in the ark, amd domi- 
neered over and deaved the dove. Every- 
thing about the place is old and fresh. 

This is beautiful : ‘‘ I am very sorry to 
say that I forgot God—that is to say I 
forgot to pray to-day and Isabella told me 
that I should be thankful that God did 
not forget me—if he did, O what become 
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of me if I was in danger and God not 
friends with me—I must go to unquench- 
able fire and if I was tempted to sin— 
how could I resist it O no I will never do 
it again—no no—if I can helpit.’’ (Can- 
ny wee wifie!) ‘‘ My religion is greatly 
falling off because I dont pray with so 
much attention when I am saying my 
prayers, and my charecter is lost among 
the Braehead people. I hope I will be 
religious again—but as for regaining my 
charecter I despare for it.’’ (Poor little 
“habit and repute !’’) 

Her temper, her passion, and her ‘‘bad- 
ness’’ are almost daily confessed and de- 
plored: ‘‘I will never again trust to my 
own power, for I see that I cannot be 
good without God's assistance—I will 
not trust in my own selfe, and Isa’s 
health will be quite ruined by me—it will 
indeed.’’ ‘‘Isa has giving me advice, 
which is, that when I feel Satan begin- 
ning to tempteme, that I flea him and he 
would flea me.’’ ‘‘ Remorse is the worst 
thing to bear, and I am afraid that I will 
fall a marter to it.’’ 

Poor dear little sinner !—Here comes 
the world again: ‘‘In my travels I met 
with a handsome lad named Charles Bal- 
four Esq., and from him I got ofers of 
marage—offers of marage, did I say? 
Nay plenty heard me.’’ A fine scent for 
‘* breach of promise !”’ 

This is abrupt and strong: ‘‘ The Divil 
is curced and all works. ’T is a fine 
work Newton on the profecies. I wonder 
if there is another book of poems comes 
near the Bible. The Divil always girns 
at the sight of the Bible.’’ ‘‘ Miss Po- 
tune’’ (her ‘‘simpliton’’ friend) ‘‘ is very 
fat ; she pretends to be very learned. She 
says she saw a stone that dropt from the 
skies; but she is a good. Christian.’’ 
Here come her views on church govern- 
ment: ‘‘An Annibabtist is a thing I am 
not a member of—I am a Pisplekan 
(Episcopalian) just now, and’’ (O you 
little Laodicean and Latitudinarian !) ‘‘a 
Prisbeteran at Kirkcaldy !’’—Slandula / 

Vagula! celum et animum mutas que 
trans mare (i. e. trans Bodotriam) curris/) 
—‘‘my native town.’’ ‘‘Sentiment is 
not what I am acquainted with as yet, 
though I wish it, and should like to 
practise it’’ (!) 
great deal of gratitude in my heart, in all 
my body.’’ ‘‘There is a new novel pub- 
lished, named Se//-Control’’ (Mrs. Brun- 
ton’s)—‘‘a very good maxim forsooth!’’ 
This is shocking: ‘‘ Yesterday a marrade 
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man, named Mr. John Balfour, Esq., of- 
fered to kiss me, and offered to marry me, 
though the man” (a fine directness 
this!) ‘‘ was espused, and his wife was 
present and said he must ask her per- 
mission ; but he didnot. I think he was 
ashamed and confounded before 3 gentel- 
man—Mr. Jobson and 2 Mr. Kings.’’ 
‘*Mr. Banester’s’’ (Bannister’s) ‘‘ Budjet 
is to-night ; I hope it will be a good one. 
A great many authors have expressed 
themselves too sentimentally.’’ You are 
right, Marjorie. ‘‘A Mr. Burns writes a 
beautiful song on Mr. Cunhaming, whose 
wife desarted him—truly it is a most 
beautiful one.’’ ‘‘I like to read the 
Fabulous historys, about the histerys of 
Robin, Dickey, flapsay, and Peccay, and 
it is very amusing, for some were good 
birds and others bad, but Peccay was the 
most dutiful and obedient to her pari- 
ents.’’ ‘‘ Thomson is a beautiful author, 
and Pope, but nothing to Shakespear, of 
which I have a little knolege. Macbeth 
is a pretty composition, but awful one.’’ 
‘“The Newgate Calender is very instruc- 
tive’’ (!) ‘‘A sailor called here to say 
farewell ; it must be dreadful to leave his 
native country when he might get a wife; 
or perhaps me, for I love him very much. 
But O I forgot, Isabella forbid me to 
speak about love.’’ This antiphlogistic 
regimen and lesson is ill to learn by our 
Maidie, for here she sins again: ‘‘ Love 
is a very papithatick thing ’’ (it is almost 
a pity to correct this into pathetic), ‘‘as 
well as troublesome and tiresome—but O 
Isabella forbid me to speak of it.’’ Here 
are her reflections on a pineapple: ‘‘I 
think the price of a pine-apple is very 
dear : it isa whole bright goulden guinea, 
that might have sustained a poor family.”’ 
Here is a new vernal simile: ‘*The 
hedges are sprouting like chicks from the 
eggs when they are newly hatched or, as 
the vulgar say, clacked.’’ ** Doctor Swift’s 
works are very funny; I got some of 
them by heart.’’ ‘‘ Morehead’s sermons 
are I hear much praised, but I never read 
sermons of any kind; but I read novel- 
ettes and my Bible, and I never forget it, 
or my prayers.’’ Bravo, Marjorie! 

She seems now, when still about six, to 
have broken out into song :— 
EPuInor, (EPIGRAM OR EPITAPH—WHO KNOWS 
WHICH ?) ON MY DEAR LOVE ISABELLA. 


Here lies sweet Isabella in bed, 
With a night-cap on her head ; 
Her skin is soft, her face is fair, 
And she has very pretty hair ; 
She and I in bed lies nice, 
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And undisturbed by rats or mice ; 

She is disgusted with Mr. Worgan, 
Though Re plays upon the organ. 

Her nails are neat, her teeth are white, 
Her eyes are very, very bright ; 

In a conspicuous town she lives, 

And to the poor her money gives ; 
Here ends sweet Isabella’s story, 

And may it be much to her glory. 


Here are some bits at random :— 


Of summer I am very fond, 

And love to bathe into a pond ; 

The look of sunshine dies away, 

And will not let me out to play ; 

I love the morning’s sun to spy, 

Glittering through the casement’s eye, 

The rays of light are very sweet, 

And puts away the taste of meat ; 
The balmy breeze comes down from heaven, 
And makes us like for to be living. 


‘“The casawary is an curious bird, and 
so is the gigantic crane, and the pelican 
of the wilderness, whose mouth holds a 
bucket of fish and water. Fighting is 
what ladies is not qualyfied for, they 
would not make a good figure in battle or 
inaduel. Alas! we females are of little 
use to our country. The history of all 
the malcontents as ever was hanged is 
amusing.’’ Still harping on the New- 
gate Calendar ! 

‘* Braehead isextremely pleasant to me 
by the companie of swine, geese, cocks, 
etc, and they are the delight of my 
soul.’’ 

“Tam going totell you of a melan- 
choly story. A young turkie of 2 or 3 
months old, would you believe it, the 
father broke its leg, and he killed an- 
other! I think he ought to be trans- 
ported or hanged.’’ 

‘‘Queen Street is a very gay one, and 
so is Princes Street, for all the lads and 
lasses, besides bucks and beggars, parade 
there.’’ 

‘*T should like to see a play very much, 
for I never saw one in all my life, and 
don’t believe I ever shall; but I hope I 
can be content without going toone. I 
can be quite happy without my desire 
being granted.”’ 

‘* Some days ago Isabella had a terrible 
fit of the toothake, and she walked with 
along night-gown at dead of night like 
a ghost; and I thought she was one. 
She prayed for nature’s sweet restorer— 
balmy sleep—but did not get it—a 
ghostly figure indeed she was, enough to 
make a saint tremble. It made me 
quiver and shake from top to toe. Su- 
perstition is a very mean thing, and 
should be despised and shunned.” 
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Here is her weakness and her strength 
again: ‘‘In the love-novels all the 
heroines are very desperate. Isabella 
will not allow me to speak about lovers 
and heroins, and ’t is too refined for my 
taste.’’ ‘‘Miss Egward’s (Edgeworth’s) 
tails are very good, particularly some 
that are very much adapted for youth(!) 
as Laz Laurance and ‘YTarelton, False 
Keys, etc., etc.’’ 

‘Tom Jones and Grey’s Elegey in a 
country churchyard are both excellent, 
and much spoke of by both sex, particu- 
larly by the men.’’ Are our Marjories 
nowadays better or worse because they 
cannot read Tom Jones unharmed ? More 
better than worse ; but who among them 
can repeat Gray’s Lines on a Distant Pros- 
pect of Eton College as could our Maidie? 

Here is some more of her prattle: ‘I 
went into Isabella’s bed to make her 
smile like the Genius Demedicus’’ (the 
Venus de Medicis) ‘‘ or the statute in an 
ancient Greece, but she fell asleep in my 
very face, at which my anger broke forth, 
so that I awoke her from a comfortable 
nap. All was now hushed up again, but 
again my anger burst forth at her biding 
me get up.”’ 

She begins thus loftily,— 

Death the righteous love to see, 

But from it doth the wicked flee. 
Then suddenly breaks off (as if with 
laughter),— 
I am sure they fly as fast as their legs can 

carry them! 

There is a thing I love to see, 

That is our monkey catch a flee. 

I love in Isa’s bed to lie, 

Oh, such a joy and luxury ! 

The bottom of the bed I sleep, 

And with great care within I creep ; 

Oft I embrace her feet of lillys, 

But she has goton all the pillys 

Her neck I never can embrace, 

But I do hug her feet in place. 


How childish and yet how strong and 
free is her use of words! ‘‘I lay at the 
foot of the bed because Isabella said I 
disturbed her by continial fighting and 
kicking, but I was very dull, and contin- 
ially at work reading the Arabian Nights, 
which I could not have done if I had slept 
at the top. Iam reading the Mysteries 
of Udolpho. Iam much interested in the 
fate of poor, poor Emily.’’ 

Here is one of her swains : 

Very soft and white his cheeks, 

His hair is red, and grey his breeks; 
His tooth is like the daisy fair, 

His only fault is in his hair. 
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This is a higher flight: 


DEDICATED TO Mrs. H. CRAWFORD BY THE 
AUTHOR, M. F. 


Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 
And now this world forever leaved ; 

Their father, and their mother too, 

They sigh and weep as well as you; 
Indeed, the rats their bones have crunched, 
Into eternity theire laanched. 

A direful death indeed they had, 

As wad put any parent mad ; 

But she was more than usual calm, 

She did not give a single dam. 


This last word is saved from all sin by 
its tender age, not to speak of the want 
of the z. We fear ‘‘she’’ is the aban- 
doned mother, in spite of her previous 
sighs and tears. 

‘‘ Isabella says when we pray we should 
pray fervently, and not rattle over a 
praver—for that we are kneeling at the 
footstool of our Lord and Creator, who 
saves us from eternal damnation, and 
from unquestionable fire and brimston.’’ 

She has a long poem on Mary Queen 
of Scots: 


Queen Mary was much loved by all, 
3oth by the great and by the small, 

But hark! her soul to heaven doth rise ! 
And I suppose she has gained a prize— 
For I do think she would not go 

Into the aw/ul place below. 

There is a thing that I must tell, 
Elizabeth went to fire and hell ; 

He who would teach her to be civil, 

It must be her great friend the divil! 


She hits off Darnley well: 
A noble’s son, a handsome lad, 
By some queer way or other, had 
Got quite the better of her heart, 
With him she always talked apart ; 
Silly he was, but very fair, 
A greater buck was not found there. 


’ 


‘* By some queer way or other ;’’ is not 
this the general case and the mystery, 
young ladies and gentlemen? Goethe’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ elective affinities’ discovered 
by our Pet Maidie. 
SONNET TO A MONKEY. 

O lively, O most charming pug 

Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug ; 

The beauties of his mind do shine, 

And every bit is shaped and fine. 

Your teeth are whiter than the snow, 

Your a great buck, your a great beau ; 

Your eyes are of so nice a shape, 

More like a Christian’s than an ape; 

Your cheek is like the rose’s blume, 

Your hair is like the raven’s plume ; 

His nose’s cast is of the Roman, 

He is a very pretty woman. 

I could not get a rhyme for Roman, 

So was obliged to call him woman. 


This last joke is good. She repeats it 
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when writing of James the Second being 
killed at Roxburgh : 
He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter ; 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But I can get no other rhyme ! 

Here is one of her last letters, dated 
Kirkcaldy, 12th October, 1811. You 
can see how her nature is deepening and 
enriching : ‘‘My DEAR MOTHER,—You 
will think that I entirely forget you, but 
I assure you that you are greatly mis- 
taken. I think of you always and often 
sigh to think of the distance between us 
two loving creatures of nature. We have 
regular hours for all our occupations first 
at 7 o’clock we go to the dancing and 
come home at 8 we then read our Bible 
and get our repeating and then play till 
ten then we get our music till 11 when 
we get our writing and accounts we sew 
from 12 till 1 after which I get my 
gramar and then work till five. At7 we 
come and knit till 8 when we dont go to 
the dancing. This is an exact descrip- 
tion. I must take a hasty farewell to 
her whom I love, reverence and doat on 
and who I hope thinks the same of 

‘* MARJORY FLEMING. 

“‘P. S.—An old pack of cards (!) would 
be very exeptible.”’ 

This other is a month earlier: ‘‘ My 
DEAR LITTLE MAMA,—I was truly happy 
to hear that you were all well. We are 
surrounded with measels at present on 
every side, for the Herons got it, and Isa- 
bella Heron was near Death’s Door, and 
one night her father lifted her out of bed, 
and she fell down as they thought life- 
less. Mr. Heron said, ‘That lassie’s 
deed noo’—‘I’m no deed yet.’ I have 
begun dancing, but am not very fond of 
it, for the boys strikes and mocks me.— 
I have been another night at the danc- 
ing ; I like it better. I will write to you 
as often as I can; but I am afraid not 
every week. / long for you with the 
longings of a child to embrace you—to fold 
youinmyarms. I respect you with all the 
respect due toa mother. You dont know 
how I love you. Sol shall remain, your 
loving child.—M. FLEMING.”’ 

What rich involution of love in the 
words marked! Here are some lines to 


her beloved Isabella, in July, 1811 :— 


‘*There is a thing that I do want, 
With you these beauteous walks to haunt, 
We would be happy if you would 
Try to come over if you could. 





Then I would all quite happy be 
Now and for ali eternity. 
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My mother is so very sweet, 
And checks my appetite to eat. 
My father shows us what to do; 
But O, I’m sure that I want you, 

I have no more of poetry ; 

O Isa do remember me, 

And try to love your Marjory. 
In a letter from ‘‘Isa’’ to 

‘*Miss Muff Maidie Marjory Fleming, fav- 
ored by Rare Rear-Admiral Fleming,”’ 

She says: ‘‘I long much to see you, 

and talk over all our old stories together, 

and to hear you read and repeat. Iam 
pining for my old friend Cesario, and 
poor Lear, and wicked Richard. How is 
the dear Multiplication table going on? 

Are you still as much attached to 9 times 

g as you used to be?”’ 

But this dainty bright thing is about 
to flee; to come ‘‘quick to confusion.’’ 
The measles she writes of seized her, and 
she died on the 19th of December, 1811. 
The day before her death, Sunday, she 
sat up in bed, worn and thin, her eye 
gleaming as with the light of a coming 
world, and with a tremulous, old voice 
repeated the following lines by Burns— 
heavy with the shadow of death, and lit 
with the phantasy of the judgment-seat, 
—the Publican’s Prayer in paraphrase : — 
Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene? 

Have I so found it full of pleasing charms ?— 
Some drops of joy, wi’ draughts of ill between, 

Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing 

storms ? 

Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 

Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 

For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms ; 

I tremble to approach an angry God? 

And justly smart beneath His sin-avenging rod. 

Fain would I say, Forgive my foul offence, 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; 

But should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might forsake fair virtue’s way, 
Again in folly’s path might go astray. 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man. 

Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act so counter heavenly mercies ’ plan, 
Who sin so oft have mourned, yet to tempta- 

tion ran. 

O thou great Governor of all below, 

If I might dare a lifted eye to Thee— 

Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
And still the tumult of the raging sea ; 

With that controlling power assist even me 
Those headstrong furious passions to confine, 

For all unfit I feel my powers to be 
To rule their torrent in the allowéd line ; 

O aid me with thy help, Omnipotence Divine! 


It is more affecting than we care to say 
to read her Mother’s and Isabella Keith’s 
letters written immediately after her 
death. Old and withered, tattered and 
pale they are now; but when you read 
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them, how quick, how throbbing with 
life and love ! how rich in that language 
of affection which only women and 
Shakespeare and Luther can use—that 
power of detaining the soul over the be- 
loved object and its loss. 
K. Philip to Constance. 
You are as fond of grief as of your child. 
Const. 
Grief ‘fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with 
me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his 
form. 
Then I have reason to be fond of grief. 


What variations cannot love play on this 
one string ! 

In her first letter to Miss Keith, Mrs. 
Fleming says of her dead Maidie: 
‘Never did I behold so beautiful an 
object. It resembled the finest wax- 
work. ‘There was in the countenance an 
expression of sweetness and serenity 
which seemed to indicate that the pure 
spirit had anticipated the joys of heaven 
ere it quitted the mortal frame. To tell 
you what your Matdie said of you would 
fill volumes ; for you were the constant 
theme of her discourse, the subject of her 
thoughts, and ruler of her actions. The 
last time she mentioned you was a few 
hours before all sense save that of suffer- 
ing was suspended, when she said to Dr. 
Johnstone, ‘If you will let me out at the 
New Year, I will be quite contented.’ I 
asked what made her so anxious to get 
out then. ‘I want to purchase a New 
Year’s gift for Isa Keith with the six- 
pence you gave me for being patient in 
the measles ; and I would like to choose 
it myself.’ I do not remember her speak- 
ing afterwards, except to complain of her 
head, till just before she expired, when 
she articulated, ‘O mother! mother!’’’ 

Do we make too much of this little 
child, who has been in her grave in Ab- 
botshall Kirkyard these fifty and more 
years? We may of her cleverness,—not 
of her affectionateness, her nature. What 
a picture that animosa infans gives us of 
herself, her vivacity, her passionateness, 
her precocious love-making, her passion 
for nature, for swine, for all living things, 
her reading, her turn for expression, her 
satire, her frankness, her little sins and 
rages, her great repentances! We don’t 
wonder Walter Scott carried her off in tbe 
neuk of his plaid, and played himself 
with her for hours. 





The year before she died, when in 
Edinburgh, she was at a Twelfth Night 
supper at Scott’s, in Castle street. The 
company had all come,—all but Marjorie. 
Scott’s familiars, whom we all know, 
were there,—all were come but Marjorie; 
and all were dull because Scott was dull. 
‘‘Where’s that bairn? what can have 
come over her? I’ll go myself and see.’’ 
And he was getting up, and would have 
gone, when the bell rang, and in came 
Duncan Roy and his henchman Tougald, 
with the sedan-chair, which was brought 
right into the lobby, and its top raised. 
And there, in its darkness and dingy old 
cloth, sat Maidie in white, her eyes 
gleaming, and Scott bending over her in 
ecstasy,—‘‘ hung over her enamored.’’ 
‘* Sit ye there, my dautie, till they all see 
you;’’ and forthwith he brought them 
all. You can fancy the scene. And he 
lifted her up and marched to his seat with 
her on his stout shoulder, and set her 
down beside him; and then began the 
night, and such a night! Those who 
knew Scott best said that night was never 
equalled ; Maidie and he were the stars; 
and she gave them Constance’s speeches 
and /fe/vellyn, the ballad then much in 
vogue, and all her vrépertoire,—Scott 
showing her off, and being ofttimes re- 
buked by her for his intentional blunders. 

We are indebted for the following—and 
our readers will be not unwilling to share 
our obligations—to her sister: ‘‘* Her 
birth was 15th January, 1803 ; her death, 
19th December, 1811. I take this from 
her Bibles.* I believe she was a child of 
robust health, of much vigor of body, 
and beautifully formed arms, and until 
her last illness, never was an hour in bed. 
She was niece to Mrs. Keith, residing in 
No. : North Charlotte street, who was 
not Mrs. Murry Keith, although inti- 
mately acquainted with that old lady.”’ 

‘‘Asto my aunt and Scott, they were 
on a very intimate footing. He asked 
my aunt to be godmother to his eldest 
daughter, Sophia Charlotte. I had a 
copy of Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Rosamond, 
and Harry and Lucy’ for long, which 
was ‘a gift to Marjorie from Walter 
Scott,’ probably the first edition of that 
attractive series, for it wanted ‘ Frank,’ 
which is always now published as part of 
the series, under the title of Zavrly Les- 





*** Her Bible is before me; a fazr, as then 
called ; the faded marks are just as she placed 
them. There is one at David’s lament over 
Jonathan.”’ 
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sons. I regret to say these little volumes 
have disappeared. 

‘*Sir Walter was no relation of Mar- 
jorie’s, but of the Keiths, through the 
Swintons ; and, like Marjorie, he stayed 
much at Ravelstone in his early days, 
with his grand-aunt Mrs. Keith; and it 
was while seeing him there as a boy, that 
another aunt of mine composed, when he 
was about fourteen, the lines prognosti- 
cating his future fame that Lockhart 
ascribes in his Life to Mrs. Cockburn, 
authoress of The Flowers of the Forest, 


‘Go on, dear youth, the glorious path pursue 
Which bounteous Nature kindly smooths for 





you; 

Go bid the seeds her hands have sown arise, 

By timely culture, to their native skies ; 

Go, and employ the poet’s heavenly art, 

Not merely to delight, but mend the heart.’ 

-““Mrs. Keir was my aunt’s name, another 
of Dr. Rae’s daughters.’’ We cannot 
better end than in words from this same 
pen: ‘‘I have to ask you to forgive my 
anxiety in gathering up the fragments of 
Marjorie’s last days, but I have an al- 
most sacred feeling to all that pertains to 
her. You are quite correct in stating 
that measles were the cause of her death. 
My mother was struck by the. patient 
quietness manifested by Marjorie during 
this illness, unlike her ardent, impulsive 
nature ; but love and poetic feeling were 
unquenched. When Dr. Johnstone re- 
warded her submissiveness with a six- 
pence, the request speedily followed that 
she might get out ere New Year's day 
came, When asked why she was so de- 
sirous of getting out, she immediately re- 
joined, ‘O, I am so anxious to buy some- 
thing with my sixpence for my dear Isa 
Keith.’ Again, when lying very still, 
her_ mother asked her if there was any- 
thing she wished: ‘O yes! if you would 
just leave the room door open a wee bit, 
and play ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,’’ and I 
will lie and ¢hznk, and enjoy myself’ (this 
is just as stated to me by her mother and 
mine). ‘Well, the happy day came, alike 
to parents and child, when Marjorie was 
allowed to come forth from the nursery to 
the parlor. It was Sabbath evening, and 
after tea. My father, who idolized this 
child, and never afterwards in my hearing 
mentioned her name, took her in his 
arms; and while walking her up and 
down the room, she said, ‘ Father, I will 
repeat something to you; what would 
you like?’ He said, ‘Just choose your- 
self, Maidie.’ She hesitated for a mo- 
ment between the paraphrase, ‘ Few are 
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thy days, and full of woe,’ and the lines 
of Burns already quoted, but decided on 
the latter, a remarkable choice for a child. 
The repeating of these lines seemed to stir 
up the depths of feeling in her soul. She 
asked to be allowed to write a poem ; 
there was a doubt whether it would be 
right to allow her, in case of hurting her 
eyes. She pleaded earnestly, ‘Just this 
once’; the point was yielded, her slate 
was given her, and with great rapidity 
she wrote an address of fourteen lines, ‘To 
her loved cousin on the author’s re- 
covery,’ her last work on earth :— 
Oh! Isa, pain did visit me, 

I was at the iast extremity ; 

How often did I think of you, 

I wished your graceful form to view, 

To clasp you in my weak embrace, 

Indeed I thought I’d run my race : 

Good care, I’m sure, was of me taken, 

But still indeed I was much shaken. 

At last I daily strength did gain, 

And oh! at last, away went pain ; 

At length the doctor thought I might 

Stay in the parlor all the night ; 

I now continue so to do, 

Farewell to Nancy and to you. 


She went to bed apparently well, awoke 
in the middle of the night with the old 
cry of woe to a mother’s heart, ‘ My head, 
my head!’ Three days of the dire mal- 
ady, ‘water in the head,’ followed, and 
the end came.’’ 

Soft, silken primrose, fading timelessly. 


It is needless, it is impossible, to add 
anything to this: the fervor, the sweet- 
ness, the flush of poetic ecstasy, the lovely 
and glowing eye, the perfect nature of 
that bright and warm intelligence, that 
darling child,—Lady Nairne’s words, and 
the old tune, stealing up from the depths 
of the human heart, deep calling unto 
deep, gentle and strong like the waves of 
the great sea hushing themselves to sleep 
in the dark ;—the words of Burns touch- 
ing the kindred chord, her last numbers 
‘‘wildly sweet’’ traced, with thin and 
eager fingers, already touched by the last 
enemy and friend,—soriens canit,—and 
that love which is so soon to be her ever- 
lasting light, is her song’s burden to the 
end. 

She set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of Heaven. 


—————__ > 

And, entering the sepulchre, they saw 

a young man sitting on the right side 
clothed in a long white garment.—J/ark. 
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ABOUT ROOTS. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN, 





N examining a little into the nature of 

the square and cube roots, I came 
across several principles which were new 
and interesting to me, though they are 
no doubt familiar to many others. These 
principles are not laid down in any of the 
books of arithmetic with which I am 
acquainted, yet I think that in many 
cases they might be useful for rectifying 
or simplifying operations in this kind of 
work. In fact, they are quite obvious 
from the construction of squares and 
cubes, and I am at a loss to know why 
none of our text-books present them. 

1. The square root of the product of 
two square numbers equals the product 
of the two square roots of those numbers. 

2. The cube root of the product of two 
cube numbers equals the product of the 
two cube roots of those numbers. 

These two principles may go with the 
mere statement. 

3. The difference between the squares 
of two consecutive numbers equals the 
sum of the two numbers. Thus, 3 
squared equals 9; 4 squared equals 16; 
the difference between their squares is 7, 
which equals 3 plus 4. 

4. The difference between the squares 
of two numbers not consecutive equals 
the sum of the two numbers multiplied 
by their difference. Thus, 8 squared 
equals 64; 10 squared equals 100; the 
difference between their squares is 36, 
and this equals 1o plus 8, multiplied by 
2. The square of 20 is 400; 25 squared 
equals 625; the difference between their 
squares is 225, which equals 20 plus 25, 
multiplied by 5. If we know the square 
of 87, then the square of 88 would be the 
sum of the two numbers or 175 added to 
it; of 89, it would be twice the sum of 
the numbers or 352 added ; of 83, it would 
be the square of 87 minus 4 times the 
sum of the numbers, and so forth. 

5. The difference between the cubes of 
two consecutive numbers is equal to three 
times the product of the two numbers, 
plus the cube of their difference. Thus, 
3 cubed equals 27; 4 cubed equals 64; 
the difference between their cubes is 37, 
which equals 3 times the product of 3 by 
4, plus 1. 35 cubed equals 42875; 36 
cubed equals 46656; the difference be- 
tween their cubes is 3781, which equals 3 
times the product of 35 by 36, plus 1. 
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6. The difference between the cubes of 
two numbers not consecutive equals 
three times the product of the two num- 
bers multiplied by their difference, plus 
the cube of their difference. Thus, 3 
cubed equals 27 ; 5 cubed equals 125; the 
difference between their cubes is 98, 
which equals 3 times the product of 3 by 
5. multiplied by 2, plus the cube of 2. 
The cube of 49 is 117649; 54 cubed equals 
157464; the difference between their 
cubes is 39815, which equals 3 times the 
product of 49 by 54, multiplied by 5, plus 
the cube of 5. Hence, if we know the 
cube of any number, as of 67, then the 
cube of 62 or of 75 or any other number 
may be readily found by subtracting or 
adding to it according to the principle. 
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THE CROW’S SUSPICIONS. 





BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 





‘THE crow has fine manners. He al- 
ways has the walk and air of a lord of 
the soil. One morning I put out some 


‘fresh meat upon the snow near my study 


window. Presently a crow came and 
carried it off, and alighted with it upon 
the vineyard. While he was eating of it 
another crow came, and alighting a few 
yards away, slowly walked up to within 
a few feet of his fellow and stopped. I 
expected to see a struggle over the food, 
as would have been the case with domes- 
tic fowls or animals. Nothing of the 
kind. The feeding crow stopped eating, 
regarded the other for a moment, made a 
gesture or two, and flew away. Then 
the second crow went up to the food, and 
proceeded to take his share. Presently 
the first crow came back, when each 
seized a portion of the food and flew away 
with it. Their mutual respect and good- 
will seemed perfect. Whether it really 
was so in our human sense, or whether it 
was simply an illustration of the instinct 
of mutual support which seems to prevail 
among gregarious birds, I know not. 
Birds that are solitary in their habits, 
like hawks or woodpeckers, behave quite 
differently toward one another in the pres- 
ence of their food. 

The lives of wild creatures revolve 
about two facts or emotions, appetite and 
fear. Their keenness in discovering food 
and in discovering danger are alike re- 
markable. But man can nearly always 
outwit them, because while his percep- 
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tions are not so sharp, his power of reflec- 
tion is much greater. His cunning car- 
ries a great deal further. The crow will 
quickly discover anything that looks like 
a trap or snare set to catch him, but it 
takes him a long time to see through the 
simplest contrivance. As { have above 
stated, I sometimes place meat on the 
snow in front of my study window to at- 
tract him. 

On one occasion, after a couple of crows 
had come to expect something there daily, 
I suspended a piece of meat by a string 
from a branch of the tree just over the 
spot where I usually placed the food. A 
crow soon discovered it, and came into 
the tree to see what it meant. His sus- 
picions were aroused. ‘There was some 
design in that suspended meat, evidently. 
It was a trap to catch him. He surveyed 
it from every near branch. He peeked 
and pried, and was bent on penetrating 
the mystery. He flew to the gronnd, and 
walked about and surveyed it from all 
sides. Then he took a long walk down 
about the vineyard, as if in hope of hit- 
ting upon some clue. Then he came to 
the tree again, and tried first one eye, 
then the other, upon it; then to the 
ground beneath ; then he went away and 
came back; then his fellow came, and 
they both squinted and investigated, and 
then disappeared. Chickadees and wood- 
peckers would alight upon the meat and 
peck it swinging in the wind, but the 
crows were fearful. Does this show re- 
flection? Perhaps it does, but I look 
upon it rather as that instinct of fear and 
cunning so characteristic of the crow. 

Two days passed thus ; every morning 
the crows came and surveyed the sus- 
pended meat from all points in the tree, 
and then went away. The third day I 
placed a large bone on the snow beneath 
the suspended morsel. Presently one of 
the crows appeared in the tree, and bent 
his eye upon the tempting bone. ‘‘ The 
mystery deepens,’’ he seemed to say to 
himself. But after half an hour’s inves- 
tigation, and after approaching several 
times within a few feet of the food upon 
the ground, he seemed to conclude there 
was no connection between it and the 
piece hanging by the string. So he 
finally walked up to it, and fell to peck- 
ing it, flipping his wings all the time, as 
a sign of his watchfulnes. He also turned 
up his eye, momentarily, to the piece in 
the air above, as if it might be a sword of 
Damocles, ready to fall upon him. 
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Soon his mate came and alighted on a 
low branch of the tree. The feeding crow 
regarded him a moment, and then flew 
up to his side, as if to give him a turn at 
the meat. But he refused to run the 
risk. He evidently looked upon the 
whole thing as a delusion and a snare, 
and presently went away, and his mate 
followed him. Then I placed the bone 
in one of the, main forks of the tree, 
but the crows kept at a safe distance from 
it. Then I put it back to the ground, 
but they grew more and more suspicious ; 
some evil intent in it all, they thought. 
Finally a dog carried off the bone, and 


the crows ceased to visit the tree.—'‘' Field 
Notes,’’ in the Century. 
pe el” Se ee 


PEN PICTURES OF THE UNITED 
STATES BEFORE 1789. 





BY JOHN BACH M'MASTER. 





N 1753, the post-office, having been 

created, passed into the hands of 
Franklin, and before twenty years had 
passed, it was a source of revenue to the 
Crown. During the Revolution, Massa- 
chusetts set up fourteen post-offices, and 
New Hampshire one. A line of posts 
was established from Falmouth, New 
England, to Savannah, Ga. ‘The aver- 
age day’s journey of the postman was 
from thirty to fifty miles in summer, and 
less in winter. Nor was it till Jefferson 
had been some years Secretary of State, 
that the possibility of sending letters one 
hundred miles a day was seriously con- 
sidered. More mails are now each day 
sent out and received in New York, than 
went from the same city in Washington's 
time in the course of half a year. More 
letters are distributed in that city every 
twenty-four hours than, when Franklin 
held office, were distributed to the thirteen 
States in a year. 

The first stage between New York and 
Philadelphia was not set up until 1756, 
and made the run in three days. The 
year after the Stamp Act was passed, a 
conveyance described as the ‘‘ Flying 
Machine,’’ a good wagon with seats on 
springs, was advertised to make the 
journey between New York and Phila- 
delphia in two days, but the increase of 
speed was accompanied by an increase of 
fare. During the Revolution travel by 
these vehicles mostly ceased, and horse- 
back traveling was resumed. With the 
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return of peace, the stages again took the 
road; but many years elapsed before 
traffic over the highways became con- 
siderable. While Washington was serv- 
ing his first term, two stages and twelve 
horses sufficed to carry all the travelers 
and goods passing between New York 
and Boston, then the two great com- 
mercial cities of the country. 

Ocean travel was scarcely known. 
Nothing short of the most pressing busi- 
ness, or an intense longing to see the 
wonders of the Old World, could induce 
a gentleman in 1784 to shut himself up 
in a packet, and breathe the foul air of 
the close and dingy cabin for the month 
or six Weeks spent in crossing the At- 
lantic. So formidable was this tedious 
sail, and the bad food and loathsome 
water it entailed, that fewer men went 
over each summer to London than now 
go every month to South America. So 
late as 1795, a gentleman who had been 
abro was pointed out in the streets, 
even of the large cities, with the remark, 
‘*There goes a man who has been to 
Europe.”’ 

The cost of books was then much in 
excess of what it is now. Paper was 
both scarce and expensive. Bristol board 
seems not to have been made in this 
country, and so little of it was brought 
from abroad that the lack of it was se- 
verely felt. No tradesman notified his 
patrons, by a generous distribution of 
neatly printed and ornamented cards, of 
the arrival of a new stock of goods. The 
fine gentleman gave his namie, and not 
his card, to the servant, who courtesied 
before him at the door ; the fine lady sent 
out no richly engraved invitations. 

Rude as was the school system of New 
England, it was incomparably better than 
could be found in any other section of the 
country. In New York and Pennsyl- 
vania a school-house was never seen out- 
side of a village or a town. In other 
places children attending school walked 
tor miles through regions infested with 
wolves and bears. In the Southern 
States education was almost wholly neg- 
lected, but nowhere to such an extent as 
in South Carolina. In that colony, prior 
to 1730, no such thing as a grammar 
school existed. Between 1731 and 1776, 
there were five. During the Revolution 
there were none. The system of instruc- 
tion was crude in the extreme. The ap- 


pliances of the modern teacher were 
wholly wanting. The maps and charts, 
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the globes and models that enable the 
eye to make clear to the mind what might 
otherwise be confused, found no place in 
the school-room. To explain away the 
difficulties of this task, to make smooth 
the rough path of knowledge, formed no 
part of the duty of the school-master. 
His business was to stand, rod in hand, 
while his pupils pondered hopelessly over 
lessons which ten words would have suf- 
ficed to make clear. Thus, Trumbull, 
the artist, spent three weeks in the vain 
endeavor to solve an example in long di- 
vision.— History of the People of the United 
States. 
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SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. 
VIEWS OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


"THE Conference on Mathematics was 

of the unanimous opinion that a radi- 
cal change should be made in the teach- 
ing of Arithmetic. The course should be 
abridged and enriched. Among the sub- 
jects that should be omitted are com- 
pound proportion, cube root, abstract 
mensuration, obsolete denominate quan- 
tities, and the greater part of commercial 
arithmetic. The second recommendation 
is that a course of instruction in concrete 
geometry be introduced into the grammar 
school. This work should be incidental 
in connection with the drawing, or in the 
last year it might have an hour a week, 
while the systematic study of algebra 
should not be begun until completion of 
arithmetic. 

It is important that pupils should gain 
during their course in arithmetic some 
familiarity with algebraic expressions and 
symbols, including the method of solving 
simple equations. At the age of fourteen, 
systematic algebra should be begun and 
studied for five hours a week during the 
first year, and for about two hours and a 
half a week during the next two years; 
also that demonstrative geometry be be- 
gun at the end of the first year in algebra 
and be carried by the side of algebra for 
the next two years, occupying about two 
hours and a half a week, completing both 
plane and solid geometry. The Confer- 
ence is of the opinion that up to the end of 
this first year in algebra the course should 
be the same for all pupils, no matter 
whether they are fitting for college or do 
not mean to go beyond the public school. 

The Conference in a special report on 
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geometry recommends that the child’s 
geometrical education begin as early as 
possible, in the kindergarten or the prim- 
ary school, gain familiarity through the 
senses with simple figures and forms, 
plane and solid; should handle, draw, 
and measure them and should gradually 
learn some of their simple properties and 
relations. In the early years this should 
be a part of the work im drawing. At 
the age of ten systematic instruction 
should begin in experimental geometry, 
occupying about one hour per week for 
the next three years. 


A TRICK IN SPELLING. 





BY JOHN TRAINER. 


“PELLING had not been a success at 
.) Grassy Bend, that is, the teacher was 
not satisfied with the results: the exer- 
cises seemed to be irksome in the ex- 
treme; pupils had to be told to study 
their lessons daily ; there was a listless 
sort of attention in the recitation that 
was painful to witness. When the reci- 
tation closed there was a sigh of relief, 
and teacher as well as pupil was appar- 
ently glad that the trying ordeal was 
ended. 

What was the matter? That was the 
problem. Both written and oral methods 
had been exhausted, and still most of the 
pupils were poor spellers. They were 
not only poor spellers, but they had no 
interest in spelling. It was 2 task to 
study the lesson and a greater one to 
recite it. The teacher was at a loss to 
know what to do. One evening in as- 
signing a lesson he said, ‘‘ You need not 
study the lesson; just let it go and we 
wil] try to get some other plan.’’ This 
aroused attention and the children went 
home wondering whether spelling was to 
be dropped or not. Next morning half 
a dozen boys and girls asked him why 
they were not to study the spelling lesson 
that day. To all he replied, ‘‘I think 
we can spell better without it.’’ Still 
they were not satisfied. 

When study hour came for the spell- 
ing, the teacher said: ‘‘A Class please 
take spellers.’’ All did so with curiosity. 
He said : *‘ Please turn to title page, now 
turn to lesson assigned. I do not want 
one of you to study the lesson ; please do 
not do it, but I want you to look through 
the book from the title page to the close 
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of the lesson assigned, and each one of 
you to find just one word that you think 
is dificult. Keep this word to yourself 
and be sure you know how to spell it and 
just how it is pronounced.’’ All went to 
work with a relish, and were as busy as 
bees until time to recite. 

The class was called up for an oral ex- 
ercise. Each took his rank in class and 
the spelling began by the teacher requir- 
ing the party at the foot of the class to 
pronounce his secret word clearly and dis- 
tinctly. The next pupil spelled at it but 
failed ; the pupil who had pronounced it 
said: ‘‘ Wrong,’’ and the next tried it; 
‘*Wrong,’’ said the pupil teacher, and so 
it went to the second pupil from the head 
of the class, when the word “‘ right’’ was 
pronounced, and the pupil at the foot of 
the class walked up to third in the rank 
of aclass of twenty-one. A new world 
was opened up to both pupil and teacher. 
All was eagerness and attention. The 
pupil who was now at the foot pronounced 
his word and he went to rank five; the 
next one pronounced erysipelas, and 
went head or rank one; the next one 
pronounced abscission, which no one 
above him spelled, and he was required 
to spell it and go to the head. By the 
time each had pronounced his secret word 
the ranks had so changed that those who 
were nearest foot were above middle rank 
and were enthusiastic, while those who 
had been near the head were turned be- 
low the middle rank and were feeling de- 
feated, with a desire to retaliate next day. 
The rank in class was recorded, and the 
teacher asked the class for a vote as to 
whether it should be tried again or not. 
It decided to do so by acclamation. 

Spelling books went home that night. 
The next day about the same results fol- 
lowed with the following incidents: a 
word went to the head and was missed, 
the pronouncer missed it and the teacher 
said, ‘‘Wrong,’’ the next lower rank 
failed and so on to the foot, where it was 
spelled and this rank went head. 

In six weeks the class had mastered 
every difficult word to the close of the 
last lesson assigned, and the teacher was 
compelled to extend the lesson to one 
good sentence example of the use of the 
words pronounced. Now began the use 
of the dictionary (a book comparatively 
unused) with a zest indicative of a pur- 
pose, and language stepped into the spell- 
ing class, all unconscious and just as it 
was needed in the child’s vocabulary. 
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Further along, the teacher extended per- 
mission to find words from the grammar 
text; later to use the geography, the U. S. 
History, etc., always limiting the pupil 
to the text passed over. Finally, when 
they had become expert, he changed the 
oral feature to written exercises, and thus 
laid the foundation for the choice of 
words in writing—the vocabulary of the 
pupil was being substantially built. 

Teachers, try it. When understood, tell 
your fellows of it.—School Record. 








SOME DEVICES. 





HE privilege of observing bright 
teachers is one of those joys that are 
doubled when shared. I was much in- 
terested in Miss B’s class the other day, 
by one of her devices for securing novelty 
to the reading lesson, and here it is: 

A slip of paper lay on her desk, bear- 
ing the questions and answers that were 
to form the reading lesson for her ‘‘ after- 
noon class.’’ By adroit leading, she 
elictited from the pupils just the questions 
she wanted ; and, of course, the answers 
came more easily. The long blackboard 
was divided in the middle by a vertical 
line. As each question was asked it was 
written at the left of this line. 

The answers were written on the right. 
As each question was written, the child 
that gave it was sent to the right of the 
room. Those that gave the answers 
were sent to the left. Sometimes Miss 
B. paused to ask, ‘‘Who sees a new 
word ?’”’ and, ‘‘ What is it?’ and ‘‘ Who 
can say it slowly?’’ When the lesson 
was all written, a process of ‘‘ choosing 
sides’’ ranged the entire class in two 
lines. A child on the right looked at the 
first question long enough to commit it 
and then looked at her opposite neighbor, 
to whom she put the question. The 
child questioned looked at the answer 
and then over at her questioner while she 
replied. In this manner each child in 
turn read silently and then spoke the 
thought, learning with every mistake the 
lesson of care in the silent reading. 

Miss B. is required to teach her ‘‘ morn- 
ing class,’’ during the first month of the 
term to write numbers to twenty, though 
their operations in arithmetic, apart from 
counting and notation, will remain, for 
four months longer, within ten. One of 
her devices for thus teaching the teens is 
to place at the top of the blackboard a 
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row of ten crosses, beginning another row 
with eleven and adding one to this second 
row with each higher number. If a 
child forgets that thirteen means ten and 
three, she is given a pointer and told to 
count. She does not begin with one, 
however, but with ten, sweeping her 
pointer across the entire row of ten 
crosses and then pointing to those in the 
second row singly, counting thus: ‘‘Ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen.’’ The central 
idea in this may be embodied in practice 
with the abacus, with bundles of sticks, 
etc. One danger in borrowing devices is 
that certain precautions taken by the 
originator are not taken by the borrower. 
Miss B. is very careful to avoid the con- 
fusion in the child’s mind that counting 
exercises sometimes occasion—confusion 
between the ideas of succession and of 
number. Children sometimes get the 
notion that by ‘four things’’ you mean 
the fourth thing. 

Miss S., who is an artist, spent quite a 
profitable afternoon in sketching on small 
pieces of manilla paper, objects corres- 
ponding with all the nouns her restless 
little boys ought to know. They ap- 
peared to be losing interest in their read- 
ing lessons, but the effect of this new de- 
vice was magic. There were pictures 
enough for the whole class, but of course 
only the little boys that could keep their 
feet very still were to receive them. This 
announcement disclosed a marvelous and 
unsuspected gift on the part of all for the 
control of the feet. The pictures distri- 
buted, Miss S. wrote the word dog, and 
said: ‘‘ All may stand that have a pic- 
ture of a——,’’ pointing to the word. 
About ten little boys jumped to their 
feet, and, to prevent the possibility of 
any child remaining in error, Miss S. 
continued, ‘‘ You may show one another 
your pictures and see if every one has the 
same kind of a ,’ pointing again. A 
whispered conference with two or three 
of the slower children as to what they 
supposed those boys were showing added 
the charm of mystery to the proceeding, 
and the command, ‘‘ Back to seats!’’ re- 
stored order and quiet, even to the feet, 
over which the faces evidenced a perfect 
despotism. Then another word was 
written and a similar course followed 
with it. The lesson ended with a rapid 
word-calling exercise. The following 
day Miss S. used the pictures again, and 
then put them away for next term.— Zhe 
Primary School. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 





ROM the beginning of the fourth year 

every event in history should be located 
on the map. As the growth of history is 
largely the result of geographical condi- 
tions, it is important that children shall 
early begin to cultivate the habit of asso- 
ciating every fact of history with its pe- 
culiar physical environment. Constant 
reference should therefore be made to the 
map until the pupils never think of read- 
ing history without having before them a 
map. This habit will be of invaluable 
service to them, as it will help to make 
their knowledge definite and vivid. At 
the outset, of course, the teacher will have 
to point out all the places on a large map 
hanging before the pupils, but later the 
pupils will use their own maps, aided, if 
necessary, by the large map. Suppose 
the children are talking with their teacher 
about Columbus. Let us see how much 
geography may serve them. Genoa, his 
birth-place ; the Mediterranean, on which 
he sailed when a boy; Portugal, which 


he reached by vessel (trace probable | 


course of vessel) ; Africa, along the coast 


of which he sailed after leaving Portugal ; | 


England, to the north of which he then 
sailed ; Spain he afterward visited. The 
Canary Islands, the Atlantic Ocean, San 
Salvador, Cuba, and the West Indies 
serve to outline his first voyage of discov- 
ery. So we might go on sailing in im- 
agination with the daring, heroic discov- 
erer, until cruel injustice stopped him in 
his remarkable career. 

If the children are reading about Henry 
Hudson in Eggleston’s First Book in 
American History, they will find mention 
in order of the following places : England, 
the West Indies, America, Portugal, 
Africa, India, Eastern Continent, Eu- 
rope, Asia, London, China, Russia. 
These appear in the introductory para- 
graphs, and are as important ‘as those 
found in connection with the voyages and 
discoveries of Hudson. But if these para- 
graphs are read it will be just as well to 
point out on the map everything referred 
to in the reading. Starting out with 
Hudson, the children should sail in im- 
agination with him as they did with 
Columbus. The idea will please them, 
especially when they see a picture of the 
famous vessel, 7he Half Moon, in which 
Hudson made part of his voyage. Try- 
ing to reach China, he sailed in 1607, in 
the little ship HYopewell, among the ice- 
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bergs of the Arctic seas. In“ater voyages 
the children’s minds should be called to 
Amsterdam, Newfoundland, James River, 
Delaware Bay, New York Bay, Hudson 
River, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Eng- 
land, Holland, Hudson’s Bay. 

If the pupils will join the brave, blunt 
Captain Miles Standish on the historic 
Mayflower, share his sufferings on the 
voyage, endure the bitterness and priva- 
tion of that trying winter spent on the 
bleak New England shores, they will 
have living pictures of those austere men 
and those rigorous times. To aid in 
closely associating geography and his- 
tory, the children may read and talk 
about the Pilgrims when they are study- 
ing about Massachusetts ; William Penn 
may be associated with the geography of 
Pennsylvania ; John Smith, Washington, 
and Jefferson with Virginia; Hudson 
with New York; Champlain with the 
St. Lawrence River and Lake Cham- 
plain; De Soto, La Salle, and Father 
Marquette with the Mississippi River; 
De Leon and Narvaez with Florida; 
Pizarro with Peru; Cortez with Mexico; 
the discovery of gold with California; 
and soon. When the pupils are studying 
the geography of their native State, a 
great deal of local history should be inter- 
woven. In all these cases the history 
and geography will equally assist and 
supplement each other. The man will 
lend a living interest to the place. The 
place with its associations will locate the 
man, so that he will bea real person, with 
living interest, not easily forgotten. — 
Pathfinder in American History. 
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THE SIN OF SELFISHNESS. 





‘*That to be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness.’’ 
QUOTING these words from Whittier’s 
poem, ‘‘The Meeting,’’ John J. Cornell 
spoke as follows recently in Park Avenue 
Friends’ meeting-house: I apprehend all 
will agree with me that the object of all 
our religious devotion and belief is in 
some way to work out our soul’s salva- 
tion, whether we look toward that salva- 
tion as something to be attained in the 
present, or only to be realized in the 
eternal world. The efforts of the minis- 
try and of the missionary are all directed 
toward the saving of souls. Each con- 
cludes that under his own particular line 
of thoughts he has found the best way. 
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We, in this Christian land, as believers 
in the great mission of Jesus, accept his 


doctrines, counsels and teachings as those | 
from my standpoint, can only be righted 


which more readily and truly lead to the 


attainment of that we are hoping for. If | 


this thought of Whittier’s be true, it very 
much simplifies the nature and character 
of the work necessary for each to do to 
reach his desire. It makes it something 
tangible and practical, and something 
which belongs to the present life. It dif- 


‘fers from that which has so long been 


taught regarding salvation, in that it 
does not require men to embrace any par- 
ticular doctrine, or to place their faith in 
anything that has been done without 
them to accomplish the work, the effects 
of which are only to be realized in another 
state of being; but it brings it directly 
home to the present life, and strikes di- 
rectly at our manner of living in the 
world, as the kind of thoughts we enter- 
tain and the acts which have their origin 
in our thoughts. It does not, by any 
means, involve the idea that there is no 
right selfish action, nor that man may not 
give a proper latitude to the cravings of 
his nature, but that we are to be saved 
from being controlled by the selfishness 
of our nature. 

It involves the thought that sin is the 
result of yielding improperly to that sel- 
fishness, and hence if we are to be saved 
from sin we must be saved from the con- 
trol of our selfishness. It takes away the 
idea that we are responsible for or are 
placed under adverse conditions by the 
sin of anybody else. It places each indi- 
vidual upon his own foundation and holds 
him responsible for his own acts. 

If we study carefully the workings of 
human nature we will find there is a 
greal deal of selfishness in it, much of 
which is right, as we occupy a large por- 
tion of our time and talents in procuring 
the sustenance for the physical life, yet 
we must not allow that demand to so ab- 
sorb our whole attention as to preclude us 
from providing for the growth of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual nature, nor must 
we be so absorbed in providing the sus- 
tenance for our own physical life as to 
forget the duties we owe to others in the 
same direction, for when we do we place 
ourselves in such antagonism to others 
that it destroys our own peace and inter- 
feres with others’ rights, and this is one 
form of sin. 

The conflict between capital and labor, 
as now existing, has its origin in a spirit 


| 
| 
| 
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of selfishness on the part of each class, 
and is one of the sins of mankind for 
which a remedy is sadly needed, and, 


by the control of the selfishness of each 
class, each being careful not to do wrong 
towards the other. We can readily see 
that if this were to be observed by them, 
the employer would not exact improper 
burdens of the employé; nor would the 
employé shrink from a right performance 
of his duty. Trace it as we may, as 
minutely as we can in all its ramifications 
and bearings, we will find ourselves 
brought to the conclusion that wherever 
we commit a wrong or refrain from doing 
a right there is some selfish motive that 
prompts our action, and hence comes the 
need for being saved from our selfishness. 
Nor can this kind of salvation be reached 
in a moment, or simply by the acknowl- 
edgment of any kind of doctrine, how- 
ever true, but is the work ofa lifetime, re- 
quiring a constant watchfulness against 
the encroachments of these selfish prompt- 
ings of our nature. Then there comes 
the important question: How shall we be 
saved from our selfishness! It is one 
thing to know what we ought to do, and 
another to know how to do it. 

I can only refer to my own experience, 
and bear testimony regarding that which 
has aided me to control this nature in 
myself. I have found the Spirit of God 
—the Christ—revealing to my spiritual 
nature, and, through it, to my intellectual 
nature, ever since I gave my heart and 
life to his service, from time to time, the 
various things which, if allowed to control 
my life, would be sinful, and would, 
therefore, destroy my peace. And, as I 
have been obedient to those revelations, I 
have found the power given that enabled 
me either to restrain myself from the im- 
proper gratification of any desire that 
would lead to wrong in myself or in my 
influence over others, or to perform such 
required duties as would be productive of 
good to myself and my fellow-men. All 
I am, all I have ever done for good, and 
all the influence I have exerted for good, 
all that has enabled me to carry comfort 
to any soul, to uplift any drooping heart, 
or to encourage any one to be obedient to 
divine law, has been because of my faith- 
fulness to that revelation in my own 
heart by which I was enabled to control 
this selfishness of my human nature. 
And this gives me the faith that a like 
obedience on the part of each human soul 

















will produce a like effect of saving them 
from their selfishness, through the 
strength given them by the Christ, or 
Spirit of God, revealed within them.— 
Baltimore American. 
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SECRET OF GENERAL GRANT'S 
CHARACTER. 








HE following is from an interview 

with Col, Frederick D. Grant about 
his father, in a recent issue of J/cClure’s 
Magazine : 

‘‘Did you notice any change,’’ I had 
asked, ‘‘in your father’s manner or de- 
meanor after he came east and took com- 
mand of all the armies? Was there any- 
thing to show that he thought, ‘ Here is 
the great task of my life?’’’ 

Colonel Grant shook his head, thought- 
fully. ‘‘No,’’ he said; ‘‘that was im- 
possible. My father was always the same. 
He was always grave. He was always 
thoughtful. He was always gentle. He 
was always extraordinarily considerate of 
the feelings of others. I have never 
known a man who had such nice ways 
about him in that respect as my father. 
But, more than that, he always did his 
best. He did as much his best when he 
was farmer as when he was Lieutenant- 
General, and he never saw that doing 
your best in one position in life was at all 
different from doing it in another. For 
instance, he never would look upon one 
particular achievement and say, ‘ That 
was my most brilliant deed.’ He never 
looked at things that way. He used to 
say that he had done all he could, taken 
all the pains he could about everything, 
and if one thing turned out better than 
another it was because he had more or 
better information to act upon. No, he 
never felt one responsibility more than 
another. He felt it his duty to do his 
best under all circumstances, and after 
that hedid notcare. So henever thought 
that he did one thing better than another. 
It was the duty idea that ruled him. 

‘* And I may say that in the history of 
my father’s family that same idea of doing 
your best in the place you find yourself 
has been a ruling and an upholding one. 
It’s been a rather remarkable family in 
that way, I think. His father did the 
best that was to be done in the little town 
of Georgetown, Ohio, where he lived, and 
that was to be mayor, and draw the reso- 
lutions and platforms for the local politi- 
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cal conventions. And fs father did his 
best, and that was to fill a lieutenancy in 
the Revolutionary war; and that father’s 
father was thanked by the Connecticut 
Assembly for his services in French and 
Indian warfare. There was another 
Grant, who became town clerk, back 
there in Connecticut. And so I think of 
each generation, since the family came 
here in 1630—it was of the clan Grant in 
Scotland originally—it may be said that 
there was some man doing his best, 
though until my father’s time in a com- 
paratively small way. Then my father’s 
mother added greatly to the family stock 
of strict sense of duty. She was a woman 
who thought that nothing you could do 
would entitle you to praise; that you 
ought to praise the Lord for giving you 
an opportunity to doit. My father held 
himself to almost as strict an account- 
ability, though he didn’t extend it to 
others. He was always ready to praise 
his subordinates, and towards his children 
he was especially indulgent and lenient.’’ 


HAVE A CARE. 








SOME COMMON WORDS WHICH ARE POPU- 
LARLY MISUSED. 





HE old dictionary sell about ‘‘ tran- 

spire’ and ‘‘ perspire’ is still worked 
with so much assiduity as to lead one to 
suppose that there is none other to be 
had. But there are others quite as good. 
Take three words: ‘‘ Reeking,’’ ‘‘ desic- 
cated’’ and ‘‘lurid,’’ and ask your friends 
what they understand by them. 

**Reeking?’’ one will say. ‘‘Why, 
reeking means dripping with moisture, 
soaked with wet.’’ Another will say 
that it means ‘‘slippery, slimy, as with 
filth.’’ ‘‘Reeking with filth. Having a 
pungent, unpleasant odor.”’ 

You will have some pleasure in noting 
his surprise when you tell him that 
‘“‘reeking’’ means ‘‘smoking,’’ ‘‘steam- 
ing.’’ A chimney can reek or a new pipe 
can reek. When a horse reeks with 
moisture it is because its flanks smoke 
and steam. Jean Ingelow writes: 

No flame did flash or fair blue reek 
Rise up to show me his place. 

That is the surest catch-word of the 
three. ‘‘ Desiccated’’ is pretty good, 
though. Nine out of every ten will 
instantly say that the word means: 
“Chopped up in little bits. Smashed up 
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in small pieces.’’ In this word, as in 
‘‘reeking,’’ the process of change from 
the real meaning can be traced. Any- 
thing very wet would reek in frosty 
weather, so the wetness was assumed the 
real characteristic of reek. Pretty much 
the only article in common use to which 
the adjective ‘‘desiccated’’ is applied is 
cocoanut prepared for use in cakes and 
pies. It is chopped up in small bits. 
But it is chopped up that it may be tho- 
roughly dried, and ‘‘thoroughly dried’’ 
is the only proper meaning. 

‘*Lurid”’ is a word a little better known. 
Ask a man what color lurid is, and he 
may answer correctly, but the chances 
are that he will say “‘ red, flaming, orange 
or bright yellow.’’ Of course, lurid means 
smoky ordullcolor. London fog is lurid ; 
thick, suffocating smoke is lurid. Lurid 
and livid are almost synonymous. ‘‘ Lurid 
flames’’ are flames almost choked with 
smoke. A lurid sunset is not a brilliant 
one, but one dull and gray and cheerless. 
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THE TEACHER WHO FAILED. 








BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 





NCE upon a time a teacher went out 

to teach. She was young and earnest 
and full of hope, and she tried with her 
whole soul to make her pupils love the 
highest in everything—in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic; in nature, art, and 
humanity. 

She had not taught very long when 
she was discharged. ‘‘She is too ec- 
centric,’’ said the chairman of the school 
board ; ‘‘ And she does not discipline boys 
well,’’ said the secretary. 

The teacher took another school and 
began over again ina distant town. Two 
only missed her. One was a girl who 
had been headstrong and wayward until 
this teacher had shown her the beauty of 
knowledge. Now she was gentle and 
lovely and every one praised her devotion 
to study. The other was a little lad with 
wonderful blue eyes, to whom this teacher 
had given pencils, paint box and brushes, 
and sketches of wild flowers. A new life 
was opened before him, but he put all the 
pencils away fora day and a night, and 
he went into a corner and cried, and no 
one could comfort him when he heard 
that the teacher had failed to please 
‘*the committee,’’ and would never come 
back to the school again. 
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She had not taught long in her next 
school when again she was discharged. 
‘*She dresses horribly,’’ said a member 
of the school board ; ‘‘ And I do not like 
her,’’ said another. ‘‘ She is too nervous 
and sharp-voiced, and her manners are 
not what I want my daughter to copy.”’ 

The teacher took another school far 
away. She was advised to give up 
teaching, but something within her urged 
her to try again to succeed. Three only 
missed her. One was a mother, who 
lived in the slums and had a large family 
of unruly children. The teacher went to 
see her often, and brought jellies and 
fruit to her son, who was dying of con- 
sumption. The next was a boy who had 
been called idiotic until this teacher had 
found out that he had a voice. She 
trained him to be a singer and she in- 
duced a musician of the town to “‘ take 
him up.’’ Now the boy was respected 
and happy, but his heart longed for the 
teacher far away. The last was a dis- 
couraged man, whom she had inspired 
with courage. * % * 

And so this teacher went on taking 
schools here and there, but failing in 
every one. She was old and worn out 
now, and could get a school no more. 
There was a light in her dim eyes now 
and then that people wondered about. 
There was an expression on her face that 
little children and wise people were at- 
tracted by, and one day as she was turn- 
ing her steps to the almshouse, lo! the 
gates of the almshouse turned into golden 
and jewelled portals, and through these 
wide open doors she beheld a place and a 
people such as no pen can describe. 
‘*Come in,’’ they cried to her. Her eyes 
were blinded with light, when suddenly 
there was a cry of joy, and one with won- 
derful eyes of blue and an angel face she 
remembered, threw himself at her feet 
and kissed her hands and her garments; 
and as she bent to gather him into her 
arms, she perceived with surprise that 
she was tall and young and beautiful, 
and that a wreath was upon her head. 
A few, the grandest looking of all that 
magnificent people gathered around her 
saying, ‘‘ Welcome, successful teacher! ’’ 

‘*© there is some mistake,’’ she cried, 
‘‘T don’t belong here. Do you not know 
I failed in every school I entered ?”’ 

Then the records were opened and she 
was shown her report kept by the Great 
Superintendent of Teachers. Nothing 
was said in this report about her nervous- 
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ness, dress, or manners, but much was 
written about the wayward girl, the worn 
mother, the boy miscalled ‘‘idiotic,’’ the 
discouraged man, and others whom the 
teacher had influenced for good. 

‘*You see it is all right,’’ they said ; 
‘*you are marked perfect.’’ 

The little boy pressed closer to her, and 
she hid her face in his curls. ‘‘I am 
ashamed,’’ she whispered. He kissed 
her again and again. 

A voice said: ‘‘To do good and to 
win love is the greatest success.’’—/V. £. 
Journal of Education. 





THE ELM AT KENSINGTON. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


T is near the close of November, the 
lofty forest trees on the banks of the 
Delaware have shed their summer attire, 
the ground is strewed with leaves, and 
the council fire burns brightly, fanned by 
the autumnal breeze. Under the wide- 
branching elm the Indian tribes are as- 
sembled, but all unarmed, for no warlike 
weapon is allowed to disturb the scene. 
In front are the chiefs, and their counsel- 
lors and aged men on either hand. Be- 
hind them, in the form of a half moon, 
sit the young men, and some of the aged 
matrons ; while beyond, and disposed in 
still widening circles, are seen the youth 
of both sexes. Among the assembled 
chiefs there is one who holds a conspicu- 
ous rank—the Great Sachem Taminend, 
one of nature’s noblemen, revered for his 
wisdom, and beloved for his goodness. 

But see! a barge is approaching, bear- 
ing at its mast-head the broad pennant of 
the Governor. The oars are plied with 
measured strokes, and near the helm sits 
William Penn, attended by his council. 
Among them are Markham, his secre- 
tary; Holmes, surveyor-general ; Sim- 
cox, Haigue, Taylor and Pearson. On 
the river bank, waiting with others to 
join them, is Lacy Cock, the hospitable 
Swede, whose dwelling is near the treaty 
ground. They are plainly dressed, and 
the Proprietary is only distinguished from 
the rest by a sky-blue sash of silk net- 
work that encircles his waist. 

They land and advance towards the 
council fire; the Governor, having his 
cousin Markham on the right, and his 
friend Pearson on the left, is preceded by 
some of his attendants, bearing presents, 
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which they place on the ground. They 
pause when they approach the council 
fire—Taminend puts on his chaplet, sur- 
mounted by a small born, the emblem of 
kingly power, and then, through an in- 
terpreter he announces to William Penn 
that the nations are ready to hear him. 
Being thus called upon, he begins his 
speech : 

‘‘The Great Spirit,’? he says, ‘‘ who 
made me and you, who rules the heavens 
and earth, and who knows the innermost 
thoughts of men, knows that I and my 
friends have a hearty desire to live in 
peace and friendship with you, and to 
serve you to the utmost of our power. It 
is not our custom to use hostile weapons 
against our fellow creatures, for which 
reason we have come unarmed. Our 
object is not to do injury, and thus pro- 
voke the Great Spirit, but to do good. 
We are met on the broad pathway of 
good faith and good-will, so that no ad- 
vantage is to be taken on either side, but 
all is to be openness, brotherhood and 
love.”’ 

Here the governor unrolls a parchment 
containing stipulations for trade, and 
promises of friendship, which by means 
of an interpreter he explains to them, 
article by article, and placing it on the 
ground, he observes that the ground shall 
be common to both people. He then 
proceeds, ‘‘I will not do as the Mary- 
landers did, that is, call you children or 
brothers only ; for parents are apt to whip 
their children too severely, and brothers 
sometimes will differ ; neither will I com- 
pare the friendship between us to a chain, 
for the rain may rust it, or a tree may fall 
and break it; but I will consider you as 
the same flesh and blood with the Chris- 
tians, and the same as if one man’s body 
were to be divided in two parts.”’ 

This speech being listened to by the 
Indians in perfect silence, with much 
gravity they take some time to deliberate, 
and then the king orders one of his chiefs 
to speak to William Penn. The Indian 
orator advances, and in the king’s name 
salutes him; then, taking him by the 
hand, he makes a speech, pledging kind- 
ness and good neighborhood, and that 
the Indians and English must live in 
love as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure, * * * 

The elm tree at Kensington, under 
which the treaty was ratified, called the 
Treaty Tree, was blown down in 1810. It 
was twenty feet in girth, and believed to 
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be about two hundred and eighty years 
old. A part of the trunk was sent to the 
Penn family in England, and of the re- 
mainder many small articles of furniture 
were made, which are preserved as pre- 
cious relics. On the site of the treaty a 
a small monument has been erected by 
the Penn Society of Philadelphia, with 
appropriate inscriptions, and a scion of 
the great elm is now vigorously growing 
there. 





A TEACHER’S WEAKNESS. 





TOTHING can be more unwise than 
for a teacher to fly into a passion in the 
presence of his pupils. Such folly is dis- 
astrous to good government, and nearly 
always ends in mortification and self- 
abasement to the teacher, who is deserv- 
ing of all the humiliation he thus brings 
on himself. 

The following laughable incident de- 
scribes the embarrassing position in which 
a teacher placed himself by not bridling 
his tongue when he should have done so. 

‘‘T left my pencil lying on my desk a 
moment ago,’’ said an irritable teacher in 
one of our city schools. ‘‘I cannot find 
it now.”’ 

Nothing was said by the pupils. 

‘**T am very sure I left it right here,’’ 
said the teacher, hastily turning over 
books and papers on his desk. 

‘‘Perhaps it is in one of your desk 
drawers,’’ suggested a pupil. 

All the desk drawers were pulled out 
angrily. 

‘**No, it isn’t here. I knew it wasn’t. 
I left it right here on this desk just before 
this class came up to recite,’’ conveyed 
the delicate insinuation that some mem- 
ber of the class had taken the pencil. 

The teacher searches again in all his 
pockets, and says sharply : 

“I’m positive that some one in this 
room knows where that pencil is. I want 
it returned to this desk immediately.’’ 

No one moved. 

‘“*T will have that pencil again if I have 
to search every desk in this room. Have 
you got it, Harry Johnson ?’’ 

Because Harry Johnson was the most 
mischievous boy in the school was a poor 
excuse for the teacher’s accusing ques- 
tion, and it was little wonder the boy 
angrily replied : 

**No, sir; I haven’t.’’ 

‘*Well, some one has, and that’s all 
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there is about it. And it has been stolen 
from this desk.’’ 

At that moment a grinning little urchin 
held up his hand. 

‘‘TIf you please, teacher, the pencil is 
sticking behind your left ear.’’ 

But the teacher had lost that day what 
he could never find again—the respect of 
his pupils. 
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FRESHNESS OF THE FEELINGS. 








HERE is a great difference among 

those who are themselves moral and 
virtuous in the way in which they regard 
vice and crime; or rather, in the feelings 
which are excited by their manifestations. 
Some are shocked, surprised and grieved; 
others look or listen with calmness and 
coolness, if not with a certain degree of 
apathy. These latter may condemn it as 
decidedly as the former, and may, per- 
haps, be quite as wise in their treatment 
of it; but in some way they have lost that 
freshness of moral feeling which causes 
the thrill of indignation and the warm 
glow of displeasure ; they have not that 
keen sensitiveness which makes the pres- 
ence of evil a positive and personal pain 
to themselves. They are not to be con- 
gratulated upon this, as some may im- 
agine. If they have lost the capacity for 
a certain kind of suffering, they have, 
with it, also lost the power of a strong 
and abiding influence. No cool disap- 
proval, however stern ; no inflicted pen- 
alty, however severe, has the same effect 
that a surprised and pained feeling 
usually exerts, when sincerely felt and 
frankly expressed. 

This is manifest alike in the discipline 
of the home, of society, and of general 
public opinion. The parent, according 
to his own moral standard, often expects 
certain faults in his children, and when 
they appear he is not excited or aston- 
ished. He may wish to correct them, 
and take measures to do so, which will be 
more or less successful, according to his 
wisdom. But one day he is electrified by 
some different fault from any he had 
looked for, and is overwhelmed with a 
sense of its turpitude. Involuntarily 
this feeling will be infused into the child, 
and a more effectual check will be given 
to this particular misconduct than to any 
of the preceding. So with society ; it 
will tolerate many defects with which it 
is familiar, but when it really stands 
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aghast at something it had never counted 
on, it has dealt a most efficient blow to 
that special delinquency. And while, in 
a community, many evils go on from 
year to year with scarcely any diminu- 
tion, nothing that truly shocks the public 
sense and arouses its sincere indignation 
can ever gain a foothold. The freshness 
of feeling then, which is both surprised 
and pained at evil-doing, is far more in- 
fluential in banishing it than any amount 
of cool reprobation, and he who has it not 
must always be deprived of a powerful 
instrument for good. 

It will be contended that it is impos- 
sible to preserve such emotions, that time 
and familiarity wear them out, and that, 
as we cannot avoid seeing and hearing 
much that is wrong, so we cannot help 
expecting it. Toa certain extent this is 
true. Feelings cannot be called up at 
will ; their value lies in their spontaneity; 
yet they are capable of education. We 
know that in youth, at least, they are 
very susceptible of development by favor- 
ing influences. The chief reason why 
the freshness of the moral sense is rubbed 
away is our too great familiarity with 
evil. We see and hear so much of the 
vice and crime of the world that we get 
used to it, and it no longer produces 
either astonishment or pain. Continual 
repetition must have this effect in time. 
It may be impossible for age to withstand 
this influence, but when we see the young 
blasé in evil, showing no horror at vice 
and crime, but evidently taking their 
presence for granted, as a matter of course, 
we may be very sure there has been 
something wrong in their training. Mr. 
Hamerton, in comparing the English na- 
tion with the French in this respect, says: 
‘‘ The moral sense is (on the whole, and 
in spite of many exceptions) very much 
stronger in England than in France. 
The English (except their men of the 
world) still retain, in a great degree, the 
healthy state of moral feeling which is 
capable of being really shocked and 
horror-stricken by turpitude and vice ; 
the French lose this freshness of feeling 
very early in life, and look upon turpi- 
tude and vice very much as an English 
man of the world looks upon them—as a 
part of the nature of things, too familiar 
to excite surprise. It does not follow 
that they themselves are base and vic- 
ious, but they know too much that it 
were better not to know, and they know 
it too early, about the evil side of life.’’ 
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Here, then, lies the cause, and here, if 
at all, must we look for the remedy. 
Why should our youth see and hear so 
much of the worst elements in life? Why 
should they be exposed to impure associ- 
ations, and allowed ‘to read of all the 
transgressions of humanity, from those of 
the bad boy in the primer, to the last 
murder in the public press? We keep 
them away from the contagion of disease, 
and take care that they have sanitary 
surroundings ; why should we not equally 
withdraw them from the worse contagion 
of immorality, and place them in a 
healthful moral atmosphere? There are 
some who argue that, as they must see 
and know all these things in later life, it 
is better to accustom them to it early. 
But there are plain and cogent reasons 
against this view. The strongest im- 
pressions of life are those formed in 
childhood. It is then that habits of 
thought, as well as habits of action, are 
formed. What is emphasized then will 
be emphasized through life. What they 
then learn to expect they will expect 
through life. What they are then famil- 
iarized with will continue to be familiar 
to their minds. Let them, then, be 
shielded, as far as may be, from the 
knowledge of evil during their tender 
years, and accustomed to all the beauty 
of goodness and truth and love ; let their 
minds dwell on examples of noble lives 
and heroic deeds, and their hearts be in- 
spired to followthem. ‘Then, when they 
must look upon the other side, when 
faults and follies and vice and crime force 
themselves upon their notice, the fresh- 
ness of their moral feelings will not have 
been destroyed, and the surprise and pain 
they feel will be the best influence they 
can bring to bear. 

Still this work need not be confined to 
youth alone. It is possible to win back 
something of this freshness of feeling even 
by those who seem to have lost it. Public 
opinion, once aroused, upon any habit of 
wrong doing, is a large factor in this 
work. For instance, the ill-treatment of 
horses, at one time, excited but little at- 
tention. The man who would not abuse 
an animal himself could yet endure to see 
it done, with scarcely a pang or a protest. 
Now the sense of indignation is strong, 
and the desire to protect the helpless and 
punish the offender springs up in almost 
every breast. The same is true of all 
cruelty. Once the rule, it is now the ex- 
ception ; once familiar to the eyes and 
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thoughts, it is now a stranger to both, 
and the emotions which its occasional 
presence calls forth are correspondingly 
keener and deeper.—/hi/a. Ledger. 


——$—$—_@——_____— 


EXPERIENCE OF LIFE IN INDIA. 
BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 


» gers one is in Bengal. ‘The streets 
swarm with the motley-colored popu- 
lation. Ten dart to pick up your hand- 
kerchief, should you chance to drop it; 
a dozen to open the carriage door, should 
you chance tostop. Your traveling bag, 
weighing six pounds, you would think it 
a colossal Egyptian sphinx from the 
swarm that try to heave it up the steps 
of the hotel, and then individually apply 
for a money recognition of their exhaust- 
ing toils. Meanwhile, fifty are elbowing 
to get a chance to sell you something. 
Five are sure you want a barber ; ten, 
you want a pen-knife; all the rest, that 
you want photographs, flowers, a hand- 
mirror, a pair of slippers, a model of a 
temple, a scarf-pin, a glass tumbler. Up 
to your very bed-room they stream, each 
salaaming as before a Mogul emperor. 
What exuberant, tropical imaginations 
they have, in the glamour of which the 
naked fact that they actually got within 
six feet of the hand-bag is glorified into 
an eternal obligation of rewards. You 
get angry, and order them out of the 
room. Still more profound the obeisances. 
Finally, you succeed in effecting a deliv- 
erance, and slam the door in their faces. 
With what beautiful Oriental patience do 
they wait outside! Time is an illusion 
of the senses which has no objective ex- 
istence to the Indian mind. You emerge 
from the apartment, and there they are. 
I dwell on incidents like these because 
from the outset they are needful for any 
vivid interpretation of India. Human 
life here is ant-cheap, if not dirt-cheap. 
Go into the dining room of the hotel. 
Each guest has his private servant be- 
hind his chair. Walk through the pas- 
sage-ways of the hotel after bed-time. A 
servant is sleeping on a mat before each 
door. A clap of the hands inside, and in 
a second he is on his feet. Self-help soon 
ceases ‘0 be so much as a suggestion. 
Here um I, a man who has been wont 
to black his own boots, tend his own 
furnace, and in all grave domestic crises, 
to stand ready to act as cook or second 
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girl; but in India it is a struggle to be 
allowed to tie my own shoe-strings or 
brush my own treeth. A knock at the 
door in the morning, and tea and toast 
are brought to my bedside, the bath is 
pronounced ready, and with difficulty I 
am permitted to dry my own skin. 

With such a teeming population as 
that of Bengal, millions of families of six 
living on a wage of fifty cents a week, 
utter subserviency of body and mind, 
evincing itself in abject prostration before 
man and the gods, is what must be 
looked for. The way to favor with the 
strong has always been groveling in the 
dust before them, and the strong on earth 
and the strong in heaven are one and the 
same to the Hindu mind. Hence the 
rankest jungle growth of superstitions; 
hence religious rites among the lower 
orders so hideously obscene that one 
could hardly fathom how they could 
have originated but by recalling how 
hideously obscene were the lives of the 
earthly rulers these poor grovelers wor- 
shiped as their sole ideals of might and 
glory. The apotheosis of a beast—animal 
or human—of a cobra, a jackal, a foul and 
bloodthirsty tyrant—one perfectly com- 
prehends it now. And yet among the 
higher classes of the Indians are encoun- 
tered men of the loftiest and purest theis- 
tic faith, men at once of the rarest munifi- 
cence of charitable action and of the 
devoutest spirit of contemplation. And 
the range of such characters is constantly 
growing, as familiarity with Western 
thought and organized charity spreads 
more widely. In truth, the indebtedness 
of India to British rule is simply unspeak- 
able; and to the missionaries, decried and 
sneered at on every hand, are due the 
inception and first practical illustration 
of every reform in education, in medi- 
cine, in the revelation of the idea of 
common humanity, in the elevation of 
the condition of woman, afterward taken 
up by the government. 

It seems, however, to be the correct 
thing for the ordinary tourist to speak 
with unutterable contempt of mission- 
aries, and then—to avoid being preju- 
diced in any way—carefully to refrain 
from ever going within ten miles of them 
and their work. The thing to take for 
granted is that they are narrow-minded 
bigots, with nothing they care to import 
into India but hell fire. To all this I 
want to enter my emphatic and indignant 
protest. Such of them as I have fallen in 
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with I have found the most earnest and 
broad-minded men and women anywhere 
to be encountered, the men and women 
best acquainted with Indian thought, 
customs and inward life, and who are 
doing the most toward the elevation of 
the rational and moral character of the 
nation. It has brought tears to my eyes 
to inspect such an educational establish- 
ment for girls and young women as that 
of Miss Thorburn in Lucknow, and to see 
what new heavens and a new earth she 
is opening uptothem. The consecration 
of spirit with which these young women 
are dedicating themselves to the work of 
getting ready to lift out of the gulf of 
ignorance and superstition their sister 
women of India was one of the most mov- 
ing sights I ever beheld. India, before 
the coming of Christian teachers, had in- 
deed a few hospitals for moribund cats 
and dogs, supposedly divine, but not one 
for human beings. These young women 
mean that she shall now have humane 
and devoted care for suffering humanity. 
It is Miss Thorburn’s conviction that the 
native aptitude of the Indian mind for 
religious fervor, when once united with 
rational and ethical thought, will produce 
a type of Christian character superior to 
anything we have to show at home. I 
hope she is right; for, strong as America 
is in the evolution of Marthas, I cannot 
but feel she is a little weak on the score 
of Marys.—Christian Register. 





HOW TO TELL SAXON WORDS. 


( UR articles: a, an, the. All the pro- 
nouns: we, this, which, etc. All 
auxiliary verbs: have, may, will. All 
adjectives compared irregularly: good, 
bad, little. Nearly all irregular and de- 
fective verbs: am, go, ought. Nearly all 
prepositions and conjunctions : and, with, 
by. Nearly all the words which in any of 
their forms undergo vowel changes. Ad- 
jectives with two comparisons : old, older, 
oldest, elder, eldest. Adjectives changed 
to nouns: strong, strength. Nouns 
changed to verbs: bliss, bless. Nouns 
forming plurals by vowel change: foot, 
feet. Verbs with strong preterites: fall, 
fell. Verbs changed by form from in- 
transitive to transitive : rise, raise. Parts 
of the body: head, ear, skull (not face), 
The senses: sight, touch, smell. Infirm- 
ities: blind, lame, deaf. The elements: 
fire, wind, frost (not air). Products: 





grass, corn, bread. Fuel: coal, wood, 
peat. Domestic animals: cat, dog, horse. 

All words beginning with wh, kn, sh: 
when, know, shine. Most words begin- 
ning with ea, ye, gl, th: each, yearn, 
glad, thus. Most words ending with t, 
th: beat, truth. 

Most compound and derivative words, 
the elements of which exist and have a 
meaning in English; horseback, ship- 
wreck, winsome. Most words with Anglo- 
Saxon prefixes and suffixes.—Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English. 
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ART OF TELLING STORIES. 





F all young teachers understood the 

power which lies in the ability to tell 
good stories skillfully they would not be 
slow in taking the steps toward the culti- 
vation of the art. Many people study 
the art for the sake of the conversational 
prestige it gives them in society; but 
while this would be no unworthy aim in 
a teacher, it is more to the purpose to 
consider the prestige it gives her in the 
school room. 

Did you ever see aschool grown listless 
or turbulent, set right by the teacher who 
understood how to tell a useful and in- 
teresting story? And on all occasions 
the teacher who can talk well will be 
victorious, where the one who cannot use 
the mother-tongue to good purpose will 
have to struggle. 

This power to use the English lan- 
guage gives the teacher a certain mastery, 
hard to define, over every branch which 
she wishes to teach. In history, story- 
telling is indispensable. Under some 
teachers and according to some text 
books, a history lesson furnishes a dron- 
ing account of battles—how many hours 
the “‘contending hosts swayed to and 
fro,’’ and the number killed and wounded 
on each side. Under a teacher who 
knows how to tell a story well, the his- 
tory lesson takes on a wider aspect. It 
is this teacher’s pupils who always know 
a great deal about history when they 
come to the grade where the text-book is 
placed in their hands. In primary edu- 
cation the historical and biographical 
stories which the teacher gives to her 
pupils, form the basis for the best work 
done every day in the language lesson. 
And the skill ona teacher’s part for deal- 
ing with this rapidly growing phase of 
education has become a necessity. 
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Now let me give some legal advice by 
saying that the ‘‘clause providing for’’ 
the art of story-telling ‘‘shall not be so 
construed as to mean’’—yarn-spinning. 
A little girl not long ago told me a story 
which her teacher had told her. I was 
so confused and so absorbed in wondering 
where the point of usefulness in the story 
lay, that I didn’t get the story clearly re- 
gistered upon my memory, but it was 
something about the old mother bear and 
the little young bears eating rocks, until, 
in attempting to ford a stream the mother 
bear drowned, because of too many rocks. 

Now I ask, what place has this 
‘‘rocky’’ (beg pardon!) yarn in the 
school-room? It is one that perhaps 
might have been told in the Middle Ages 
by a barbarian mother as her children 
gathered at evening about the door of the 
tent of skins, awaiting their father’s re- 
turn from the chase. But of what use is 
it in a nineteenth century scheme of edu- 
cation? This is an exaggerated case. 
But many school rooms are subjected to 
work only a few degrees higher in the 
scale of value, and there are numberless 
other teachers who are doing nothing 
with such work for fear that they cannot 
do it well. 

Let me appeal to every young teacher 
to prepare for understanding this work. 
Do not be deterred by the feeling that 
you have not yet had time for the reading 
and studying which would give the re- 
fined sense of literary values. Begin the 
study of short stories, note how they are 
told, what and where the climax is, and 
think out the value of the story in all its 
bearing upon child life. 

Above all practice condensing long 
stories into short, graceful ones which 
will occupy ten or fifteen minutes in tell- 
ing. Write them out and correct them, 
and after you have made sure of them, 
tell them to your pupils. You will soon 
learn that you are improving in the 
branch and are equipping yourself for 
better work than you have ever done. 

The reproduction story is an invention 
which initiates the children into the art 
of composition writing. The effort which 
the child has to make in reproducing a 
good story orally or in writing is of ines- 
timable benefit in training him for higher 
grade work ahead of him. Its chief aim 
is to teach the child to make the use of 
thought and language which he should. 

It is more difficult for country teachers 
to do satisfactory work in composition- 





writing than for the teacher in the closely 
graded school, but the country school 
stands in need of it more than any other. 
Here is a story from the life of the great 
Swedish botanist, Carl von Linné (Ca- 
rolus Linnaeus). If necessary read the 
story twice carefully and spare no pains 
in getting the children to reproduce it: 

Many years ago there lived in a coun- 
try called Sweden a little boy named 
Carl, whom every one thought to be a 
very strange boy. At school instead of 
wrestling and shouting with the other 
boys he would quietly steal away and 
pluck flowers in the green meadow. His 
teachers were afraid that he would never 
become an educated man, for every morn- 
ing found him with his day’s lessons un- 
learned. His only excuse for this was 
that when he should have been studying 
he had been out in the woods gathering 
flowers. His father could not understand 
why his son should prefer rambling alone 
in the woods and talking to the flowers 
rather than studying his lessons or doing 
his daily work at home. 


When he grew up, however, people ~ 


found that it is a good thing to love plant 
life as Carl did. He wrote some books 
telling about the beauty and usefulness 
of plant life. At last a certain king sent 
for Carl to come to his country and teach 
him and his people about the beautiful 
flowers which grew in such abundance 
about them. After a while very many 
began to study about plants, until now 
each tiny little flower has its name, and if 
you look at it closely you will see that it 
has its beauty too. Because he did so 
much to make people better by teaching 
them to love even the most tiny blossom, 
Carl Linné has been called the ‘‘ Flower 
King.’’—S. W. Journal of Education. 


A 


OBSERVATION LESSONS. 





BY RHODA LEE. 





‘‘WHAT is ever seen is never seen.’’ 
How much truth there is in this saying. 
How many familiar things there are 
about us to which we pay little or no at- 
tention and of which we are deplorably 
ignorant. Only a day or twoago I heard 
of a senior class of boys who were asked 
to place their hands behind them and 
were then questioned as to which was the 
longest finger. There was actually quite 
a difference of opinion on the subject. 
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But that case was only one in a thousand 
in which children fail to observe because 
they have not been trained to see. 

Not long ago I was telling my children 
a story of two little boys who were lost in 
the woods and were out all night. I 
spoke of the children watching the bright 
stars and being comforted by them. 
Then as morning came the bright lights 
grew fainter and fainter until they disap- 
peared. As I noticed the puzzled look 
on the face of a little girl, I asked her 
where the stars went when morning 
came. She did not know. A more ven- 
turesome boy, however, informed us that 
‘they just went out like lamps did.’’ 
That night I asked the children to find 
out at home, if they could, what become 
of the stars during the day. Next morn- 
ing we had a long talk on the stars and 
light. The next night they were in- 
structed to watch, by means of a tree or 
roof of a house, the motion of the stars. 
The fact of their moving was something 
strange, and the observations reported 
next morning were, to say the least, 
unique. After that we had a number of 
talks on the heavenly bodies in which the 
children seemed to take great interest. 
After having for several nights assigned 
some subject to be thought over, I neg- 
lected it foratime. It was not to be for- 
gotten, however. As we were preparing 
for dismissal one evening a little lad 
raised his hand and asked, ‘‘Isn’t there 
anything we can find out to-night?’ I 
saw that several of the children near him 
awaited my answer with interest and I 
determined to foster the spirit if possible. 
Since then I have devoted a part of my 
pocket note-book to observation work. 
The object is not to give any direct or 
connected teaching in science, it is merely 
to train the children to think; not to ac- 
cept blindly and unquestioningly facts 
which they hear and read, but to know 
something of the why and wherefore of 
familiar phenomena about them. One or 
two questions will suffice to illustrate. 

1. When the water in the kettle boils 
away whiere does it go? 

2. When the planks dry after the rain 
where does the moisture go? 

3. What made the rainbow last night? 

4. Where does the dew come from ? 

5. What makes the water come out of 
a pump when you work the handle? 

6. How many toes has a cat? 

7. Why can the duck swim while the 
chicken cannot? 





8. Which feet does a horse move simul- 
taneously ? 

9g. Standing with your back to the sun 
where does your shadow fall? 

10. Standing with your face to the sun 
where does your shadow fall? 

11. Of what use are leaves to a plant? 

12. Of what use are roots to a plant? 

13. What roots do we use for food ? 

14. What stems do we use for food ? 

15. What leaves do we use for food? 
etc.—Canada Educational Journal. 


THE UNIVERSAL LITANY. 





HE service which was prepared by 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker for 
Cities’ Day at the World’s Fair, to which 
reference has already .been made, con- 
sisted of comparative selections from the 
scriptures of different nations. Mrs. 
Hooker read the quotations from the 
other faiths, and those from the Christian 
Bible were read in concert by the Mayors 
present, led by Mayor Carter H. Harri- 
son, of Chicago. The Litany was as 
follows : 

Egyptian—He has made all that is, 
and without Him nothing that is hath 
been made.—Book of the Dead, B. C. 
1400. 

Christian—All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything 
made that was made.—John i. 3. 

Jewish—For Thou lovest all things 
that are and abhorrest nothing that Thou 
hast made ; for never wouldst Thou have 
made anything if Thou hadst hated it. 
But Thou sparest all, for they are thine, 
oh, Thou lover of souls.—Wisdom of 
Solomon, xi. 24. 

Christian—Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called the sons of God. 
Beloved, now that we are the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be, but we know that when He shall ap- 
pear we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.—John iii. 1-2. 

Chinese—My doctrine is that of an all- 
pervading unity. Recompense unkind- 
ness with kindness, and injustice with 
justice. What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.—Confucius, 
B. C. 5551. 

Christian—All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets.—Jesus Christ. 
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Buddhist—The water falls on all crea- 
tures, on herb, bush, and each draws up 
to its own leaf and blossom according to 
its own special need. So falls the rain of 
the law on the many-hearted world.— 
Buddha, B. C. 627. 

Christian—Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets. I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill.—Jesus 
Christ. 

Hindoo—There is one living and true 
God; everlasting, without parts or pas- 
sions, of infinite power, wisdom and good- 
ness, the maker and preserver of all 
things. He is one and he is beyond de- 
scription. He is so great there can be no 
image of him. He is the incomprehen- 
sible Spirit who illuminates all and de- 
lights all; from whom all proceed; by 
whom they live after they are born and 
to whom all must return. No vision can 
approach Him, no language can describe 
Him, no intellectual power can compre- 
hend Him.—Vedas, B. C. 1500. 

Christian—One God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through ail, and in 
you all.—Paul. 

Hindoo—He whose heart is pure and 
good, who is without pride, who loves 
every soul as his own, who behaves uni- 
formly to every one with kindness, who 
wishes to do good and has abandoned 
vanity in his heart, resides with the Lord 
of life.—Purana, B. C. 1500. 

Christian—Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in His 
holy place? He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceit- 
fully. He shall receive the blessing from 


the Lord and righteousness from the God | 


of his salvation.—Psalm xxiv. 3-5. 

Mosiem—Every good act is charity. 
Giving water to the thirsty is charity. 
Putting the wanderer into the right path 
is charity. A pleasant look is charity. 
A man’s true wealth is the good he does 
in the world. When he dies mortals will 
ask what property he has left behind him, 
but angels will inquire what good deeds 
hast thou sent before thee >—Mohammed, 
600 A. D. 

Christian—I was hungry and ye gave 
me meat, thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
naked and ye clothed me, sick and in 
prison and ye visited me. Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these ye 
have done it unto me. Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.—Jesus Christ. 

Chinese—The truly great man is he 
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who does not lose his child heart.—Men- 
sius, B. C. 312. 

Jewish—The world is saved by the 
breath of the school children.—Talmud, 
a & 

Christian—Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of God.—Jesus Christ. 


TWENTIETH ARBOR DAY. 


HE Twentieth Arbor Day was ob- 

served by the planting of trees and 
in appropriate school programmes in 
many parts of the State. We give here- 
with the address of Dr. Murray Galt 
Motter at the Lancaster High School on 
‘*The Sanitary Side of Arbor Day.”’ 
The usual programme of orchestral and 
vocal music, selected readings, and tree- 
planting, was carried out in observance of 
the day. The trees, about one hundred 
and fifty in number, were distributed at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
planted during the noon recess, the formal 
programme of the day being called at two 
o’clock. It was fitting that from the 
same platform where Dr. Higbee made 
the first Arbor Day address, his nephew, 
Dr. Motter, should round out the decade 
and make the twentieth. We take pleas- 
ure in giving it place in these columns: 


THE SANITARY SIDE OF ARBOR DAY. 


When, on the 13th of last April, by the 
courtesy of your good Principal, I stood 
back in the corner by that door, and shared 
with you the pleasure and enthusiasm of 
your Nineteenth Arbor Day exercises, I little 
thought that I should to-day have the 
pleasure and honor of addressing you on one 
phase of the subject which was then sug- 
gested to me. As you may imagine, Dr. 
McCaskey did not bid me come here and 
stand in a corner ; on the contrary, he had 
invited me to a seat on the front row, which 
only my own tardiness prevented me from 
occupying. However, I so thoroughly en- 
joyed your singing, your orchestra and the 
addresses of the State Commissioner of For- 
estry and of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, that I did not mind 
either the standing or the corner ; in fact I 
was glad to be here on any terms. 

You may remember—not all of you, for 
there has been a commencement since then, 
and some who were here have commenced 
to realize what a good time they had when 
they were going to school ; some have com- 
menced to be sorry they did not work harder, 
study more diligently, and better fit them- 
selves for the struggles which begin, for 
most of us, when school days areover. The 
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Good Book says: ‘‘ Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.’’ I know 
how the wasted hours rise up, like ghosts 
from the grave of buried days, and point the 
doleful moral: ‘‘If thou hadst used, and 
not abused us—we might now serve thee !”’ 
Don’t, I beg of you, don’t put any such 
ghastly skeletons in vour closets. But—I 
did not come here to tell you ghost stories ! 

Those of you who were here last Arbor 
Day may remember that Dr. Rothrock dwelt 
upon the immense importance of tree-plant- 
ing and tree-growing from an agricultural 
standpoint. Dr. Schaeffer also spoke of this. 
I wondered that—as the State Commissioner 
of Forestry was a doctor of medicine as well ; 
and the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction had but a few days before been 
elected President of the State Medical Coun- 
cil—neither of them spoke of the importance 
of trees in the preservation and promotion 
of health—your health and my health, the 
health of the community at large. Dr. 
Schaeffer did refer to his association with 
the doctors, and poked a bit of fun at them, 
quoting an old Italian proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘ where the sun enters freely, the doctor 
is not needed.”’ 

It is to this particular view of the subject 
that I have been asked to direct your atten- 
tion. I wish to show you, if possible, that 
if we observe these Arbor Day exercises in- 
telligently, seeking to get out of them all 
the good we may, we will find that we can 
add to our health in a three-fold manner ; the 
health of the body, the health of the mind, 
and the health of the soul. 

When you come to study physiology you 
will learn that the great food stuff of our 
bodies is oxygen ; that we breathe it in with 
the air, which is a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen; that this oxy is absorbed 
through the lungs into the blood. This pro- 
cess is called inhalation. But you know, 
‘‘whateyer goes up must come down 
what goes in must come out ; air ae into 
the lungs, and air comes out of t e lungs. 
Following inhalation is exhalation, but 
there is a great difference between the air 
which goes zz/o, and that which comes from 
the lungs ; a difference which gives rise to 
very serious and important problems, when 
we come to build our school and dwelling 
houses. Oxygen is taken into the lungs, 
and oxygen is given out by the lungs. I 
have said that the oxygen, breathed into the 
lungs with the air, is mixed with nitrogen ; 
the oxygen which is breathed out of the 
lungs is mixed with carbon. But these are 
two very different kinds of mixtures. The 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen in the air 
is what is called a mechanical mixture ; each 
is entirely separate and distinct from the 
other, just as you might havea bag full of 
peas and beans. The peas are still peas, 
though they be mlxed with the beans, and 
the beans are still beans, though they be 
mixed with the peas. The mixture of oxy- 
gen and carbon in the air which comes from 
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the lungs is a chemical mixture, or, as it is 
better to call it, a chemical compound, be- 
cause it is so entirely different, in every 
way, from either of the two materials which 

otomakeit up. Thus, common table-salt 
isachemicalcompound. You would hardly 
imagine that it is made by mixing a yellow- 
ish-green, poisonous gas with a yellowish- 
white, lustrous mefal / 

Let me illustrate this a little further: If 
you mix sugar and sand together, you will 
have a mechanical mixture, which can be 
separated into sand and sugar very easily. 
Put some of your mixture into a glass filled 
with water—the sugar is dissolved, the 
sand falls tothe bottom. Pour off the water, 
which has dissolved the sugar into another 
glass, and after the water has dried up, or 
evaporated, you will have: sugar in one 
glass, sand in the other—just the two 
materials with which you started. Suppose 
we make another mixture of sand, baking- 
soda and slaked lime, and heat it until it 
all runs together and is fused ; we will then 
have a chemica/ mixture or compound, some- 
thing very different from any of the mater- 
ials with which we started. Is there any- 
thing in that pane of window-glass to re- 
mind you of the lime, soda and sand, which 
were used to make it? You can break it all 
up into little pieces, and grind it into fine 
dust, but you can’t get any sand or soda or 
lime out of it until you tear apart that 
chemical mixture. Now, let us go back a 
little : the oxygen, separated from its me- 
chanical mixture with nitrrogen and taken 
into the body through the lungs is a food. 
The oxygen, mixed with carbon, in the form 
of a chemical compound, made in the chem- 
ical laboratory or workshop of the body, 
when it comes ou?¢ of the lungs is a poison ! 

I have said that oxygen is the food of the 
body. Looked at in one way. we may say 
that life is a kind of burning process, or. as 
the chemists call it, oxidation, in which 
oxygen is the fuel. You can readily under- 
stand then, that if oxygen burns, and by 
burning in the human body supports life, 
any gas which does zof burn, but on the 
contrary, puts ow/a flame, may be expected 
in time, if it be taken into the body, to put 
out the flame of life. This is just the case 
with the gas which comes from the lungs ; 
this mixture of oxygen and carbon, which 
we call carbonic oxide, will not itself burn; 
moreover, it prevents the pure oxygen from 
burning. In this way it acts as a poison. 
I wish it were possible for me to explain it 
to you a little more fully, but let me say just 
here, that these are only very general state- 
ments. Had we the time I should be 
obliged to change them very materially. 

Have any of you ever stopped to think 
why it is that the ceiling of a well-planned 
school room is so much higher, in propor- 
tion, than the ceilings of the rooms in your 
homes? One reason is, that there may be 
more pure air for us to breathe in, more 
room for this poisonous air which we breathe 
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out. If you were to sit down with your 
slates and pencils, it would not take you 
long to calculate how much pure oxygen 
this room will hold, nor how soon the pure 
oxygen will be made /mpure and harmful 
for us to breathe. Then, perhaps, you 
might wonder how the supply of pure oxy- 
gen is ~, « up; how is it that we have not 
long ago burned it all up in our bodies, or 
been suffocated by the poisonous carbonic 
oxide which we breathe out of our lungs? 
This reminds me of a story. Once upon a 
time a school boy wrote a composition on 
‘* Breath.’’ Here’s what he said: ‘‘ Breath 
is madeof air. We breathe always with our 
lungs, and sometimes with our livers, ex- 
cept at night, when our breath keeps life 
going through our noses while we are asleep. 
If it wasn’t for our breath, we should die 
whenever we slept. Boys that stay in a 
room all day should not breathe; they should 
wait till they get out of doors. Fora lot of 
boys staying in a room make carbonicide; 
and carbonicide is more poisonous than mad 
dogs, though not just the same way.’ 

That boy was all right so far as he went. 
I wish I had time to tell you that *‘ carbon- 
icide’’ is not the only thing that kills in 
the air of a crowded school-room. No doubt 
you have all heard that ‘‘ what’s one man’s 

ison is another’s meat or drink.’’ Here 
is a very striking illustration of this old 
saying. This carbonic oxide, which as we 
have seen is fotsonous to man and the 
animal kingdom in general, is the food of 
the vegetable kingdom. In the leaves of 
every green tree and plant that you see, is a 
little chemical laboratory, or workshop, in 
which is just exactly reversed the change 
which the air undergoes as it passes through 
our lungs. The leaves are the lungs of the 
trees. They absorb carbonic oxide, and 
when by the help of sunlight and water 
they tear apart this compound, the carbon 
goes to form the tissues of the tree—the 
oxygen is given off pure and free, for us to 
breathe again. 

Now I have gone a long way around to 
show you a very simple fact. This is but 
one very small way in which the trees con- 
tribute to our bodily health. I have no 
doubt but that you could suggest a number 
of ways in which tree-planting and tree- 
growing help to make us more healthy. 
But I do not wish to go very deep Into the 
subject, nor to discuss it scientifically. I 
have not the time for that, nor, I fancy, 
have you the patience. My sole object to- 
day is, if possible, to arouse and stimulate 
your interest in Arbor Day and all that it 
means ; to make you wonder and think and 
study about it. You will understand me, 
then, when I say that I do not wish to tell 
you all, or even the most important, ways in 
which trees do contribute to our health. I 
would much prefer that you study it out for 
yourselves. 

Before we go any farther, let us stop for a 
moment to see what that word health means. 
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I think if I were toask you, some one would 
say: ‘‘To be healthy means to be well.’’ 
Very good, but let me add something to 
that. That we may be entirely healthy, it 
seems to me we must not only de well but 
dowell. Inother words, health and activity 
go hand in hand, each adds to the other. 
One great drawback to the health of stu- 
dents, and especially of people who live in 
large towns and cities, is that as a rule we 
do not take enough exercise out of doors, in 
the open air. Wecan sit here in the school- 
room, or in our homes, and learn a great 
deal about trees from books; but we can 
never learn to know them intimately unless 
we go out to meet them; no more than we 
can plant and raise trees in our parlors. So 
you see that indirectly the cultivation of 
trees is a most healthful exercise for us. 
Though I have, intentionally, told you 
very little about how and why it is so, I 
think you will be ready to admit the truth 
of my assertion, that the knowing, intelli- 
gent observation of these Arbor Day exer- 
cises will tend to increase our bodily health. 
How, next, may it increase the health of 
the mind? Remember, we have learned that 
health and activity gohandin hand. What 
would you think of a man who would plant 
an orchard of apple trees along the banks of 
the Rio Grande river, or of some other indi- 
vidual who would plant a grove of weeping 
willows on some high and dry western plain ? 
Do you see what I mean? You can’t plant 
and cultivate trees of amy kind, with any 
hope of success, without first studying their 
life and habits. Here, then, is an opportu- 
nity for healthful exercise of the mind. 
Aside from such study as may be necessary 
to make tree-growing ‘‘ pay ’’—and we heard 
something of that last April—have you any 
idea what delightfully interesting and puz- 
zling friends we may make of the trees ? 
Have any of you ever seen two leaves just 
exactly alike in every particular? I doubt 
it. Last Monday afternoon—you will re- 
member how bright and clear and beautiful 
the day was—I was returning to Lancaster 
from Washington. I had provided myself 
with a book to while away the four or five 
hours which I was to spend on the railroad 
train ; but, as I looked out on the ever-chang- 
ing landscape, now and then interrupted by 
a waterscape, I found thaf the trees, with 
their warm and brilliant coloring, presented 
a study far more interesting than my novel. 
Here was a tree whose foliage was all red ; 
there another all yellow ; everywhere were 
green trees, and the very richness of nature’s 
color-scheme was so fascinating that I could 
not look away from it. The first thought 
that came to me was: What an absorbingly 
interesting study lies here, and how few 
there be who know anything about it! I 
wondered how many of the girls and boys 
of the Lancaster High School could, at a 
distance, recognize the different kinds ot 
trees ; could distinguish them by their gen- 
eral form and outline, by the way they send 
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out their branches, by the colors and shades 
which the early frosts and changing season 
give tothem? How manycan tell how and 
why these colors come in this way ? 

At one place I saw a little clump of some 
half-dozen or more yellow-leaved trees, sur- 
rounding one which was still quite green. 
Near by, in a little grove of green trees, tow- 
ered a tall, thin sapling, itself dead, but 
supporting the ee tendrils of a luxur- 
iant ivy vine, so rich and warm and red that 
it seemed almost to be on fire. Could any 
sight be more interesting, more stimulat- 
ing? From every branch, on every leaf, I 
seemed to see those two little words, of three 
letters each, which have, in one way or 
another, led to the unfolding of so many of 
old Dame Nature’s secrets. Do you guess 
what they were? ‘‘ How’”’ and “‘why.’’ 
Why should one tree to-day be tellow while 
its neighbor is green? How do these 
changes come about, and what do they teach 
us? What can you tell me of the trees 
which have become famous in history—for 
instance, the ‘‘ Charter Oak,’’ the ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Elm?’’ Where were they, and why 
so called? You read in the current books 
and magazines and papers that the destruc- 
tion of our forests has caused great changes 
in our climate. What effect can trees have 
upon climate? You may learn that certain 
localities, which have been dreaded and 
avoided, because the people who lived there 
were constantly shaking and quaking with 
nasty malaria, have become quite healthful 
and desirable, since certain kinds of trees 
have been planted and cultivated there. 
How was this found out in the first place? 
How else than by studying the life and 
habits of these trees, and learning how they 
may best serve the purpose for which they 
were made to grow on this old earth of ours ? 

We have seen that health of body means 
also activity of body. Long ago one of the 
old pltilosophers declared that, in order to 
have sound, healthy minds, we must have 
sound, healthy bodies. We have seen that 
tree-planting and tree-growing contribute, 
both directly and indirectly, to bodily 
health. Health of body in itself tends to 
health of mind; but carrying out the whole 
idea of Arbor Day, we have in addition, not 
only the opportunity but the incentive to 
most enjoyable and healthful mental exer- 
cise, under the most favorable circumstances 
possible. You have all of you been study- 
ing long enough to have learned that there 
are few rules without exceptions. Many, 
perhaps each one of you, could point out to 
me numerous exceptions to this rule; that a 
sound body is necessary to a sound mind. 
When you have grown older. and have 
thought more deeply, reasoned more clearly 
and certainly, you need go no farther than 
to our County Hospital to find proof of the 
fact, that where body and mind are both 
diseased, the soul—that immortal part of 
us—is all too apt to be warped and twisted 
out of all semblance to the image of God in 
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which it was made. It remains for me to sug- 
gest, how I think these Arbor Day exercises 
may be made to bring health to the soul. 

I believe that the health of the soul is, and 
can only be secured by caring for it as God 
the Father has directed, by feeding it as His 
love and wisdom provide. How better can 
we learn of God’s love and wisdom than by 
seeking to learn all that we may of His 
wondrous works, created for, complete only 
in—man? Everywhere about us we see the 
wisdom of God’s love for His creatures, in 
the way in which He provides for even the 
least of them. He, who has numbered the 
very hairs of our heads, of whom it is said, 
‘‘not a sparrow falleth but by His knowl- 
edge;’’ He it was who created the tree for 
our use, our study, our benefit. 

And God said: ‘‘ Behold I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, in which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it 
shall be for meat, and to every beast of the 
earth and to every fowl of the air; and to 
everything that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein there is life, I have given every herb 
for meat: and it was so. ”’ 

Have you ever stopped to think that a 
strong healthy tree always lifts its head to- 
ward heaven? ‘That the noblest and grand- 
est of them all, the trees that have become 
famous alike in poetry and history, have 
been the ones which have penetrated furth- 
est toward that goal to which we all should 
look? You remember I told you that I saw 
the other day a tall sapling, shorn of its 
natural branches, but hidden in the close 
embrace of a beautiful, red-leaved vine, 
standing like a pillar of fire in the midst of 
its less brilliant companions. Can’t you 
imagine of what that reminded me? I 
thought of the pillar of fire, which we learn 
in the Bible God gave to His people Israel, 
to show that He was there in their midst, 

uiding and directing them; to be loved, 
ollowed and worshiped by them. And it 
reminded me again of Him who said: ‘‘I 
am the Vine, ye are the branches. He that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit; for without Me ye can 
do nothing. If a man abide not in Me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered, 
and men gather them and cast them into the 
fire, and they are burned. If ye abide in 
Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 
Herein is My:Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit: so shall ye be My disciples.’’ 


La 


It’s wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce ; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after Last returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed. 

Robert Browning. 
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CONSCIENCE OF THE PEOPLE. 





BY J. W. STEARNS. 





Lorp ROSEBERY, the new English 
premier, has a direct and vital way of 
talking that marks him as a leader of 
men. Commenting upon his late speech 


at St. James’s Hall, the Reviews of 


Reviews says he “ frankly avowed that a 
new spirit was passing from municipal 
into imperial politics; and that hence- 
forth the improvement of the lot of the 
worker and the toiler will take preced- 
ence of constitutional reforms. He de- 
clares that ‘we have in the course of 
lowering the suffrage somewhere or an- 
other hit upon the conscience of the com- 
munity.’ The supreme test of all gov- 
ernments will be how far their policy is a 
‘living and ennobling effort to carry into 
practical politics and practical life the 
principles of a higher morality.’ Speak- 
ing straight to the hearts of the people he 
said: ‘A plague on both your houses; a 
plague on all your parties; a plague on 
all your politics; a plague on your unend- 
ing discussions which yield so little fruit. 
Have done with this unending talk; come 
down, and do something for the peo- 
ple!’’? How admirably that hits at the 
evils of this period of sham and decadence 
in politics! It is like an utterance from 
another world, a world of realities. It is 
a spirit of life breathed over the dry 
bones in a valley of death; and we heart- 
ily wish that at least some influence from 
it might penetrate our halls of legislation. 
The conscience of the people! apply the 
principles of a higher morality ! a plague 
on unending talk and sham forms! How 
much our time needs such watch-words! 

But our purpose is not with politics. 
We need the same things in the school- 
room. The dead level of purely ‘‘ prac- 
tical’’ aims has too completely possessed 
the schools. To train pupils to get on in 
the world is very necessary, and we are 
not urging that this conception be cast 
aside. It is, however, nafrow and self- 
defeating. It readily converts itself into 
the mania for getting, and then into get- 
ting with the least possible effort. All 
this our industrial and social conditions 
foster also. Coxey’s army is the outcome 
of it. It is urged by some that the public 
schools are directly undermining the 
spirit of self-reliance and service by giv- 
ing to all, freely, an education, even text 
books. This fosters a selfish, grasping 
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spirit, they say, the notion that the indi- 
vidual may demand from the public a 
supply of his wants. However this may 
be, it is certain that the schools should 
set themselves against such tendencies. 
The duty of the citizen needs to be in- 
creasingly emphasized in them, the obli- 
gation which rests upon those whom so- 
ciety has educated to contribute by their 
efforts and energy to the good of society. 
Instead of learning dependence from such 
help, they ought to learn gratitude and a 
sense of corresponding obligation. This 
is an appeal to the conscience. This re- 
sults in a recognition that each child must 
strive to be something worthy, and to 
contribute ,his full share to the work of 
the world, rather than merely to get 
what he can. Get on in the world—yes, 
but get on self-reliantly, get on by cour- 
age, foresight, a sense of obligations, a 
constant purpose to accomplish some- 
thing. A higher morality makes life to 
consist not so much in getting and having 
as in being and doing, and lays more 
stress on obligations and service than on 
rights and claims. Such views ennoble 
life and produce independent and useful 
citizens.— Western Journal of Education. 





EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 





T is impossible to be brought in contact 

with members of the working-classes 
in Russia without noting how markedly 
they differ from persons of the same rank 
in other countries. They seem to view 
the world from a quite different stand- 
point. For instance, at the present time 
numbers of Russian peasants are firmly 
convinced that the ravages of the cholera 
in their country last year were due en- 
tirely to the machinations of the Queen of 
England, the ‘‘ English woman,’’ as they 
call her. She is jealous of their Tsar, 
they maintain, because he has more sol- 
diers than she has; therefore, to lessen 
his power, she sent cholera among his 
subjects. The Queen’s modus agendt, it 
seems, was simple in the extreme. She 
merely smeared with cholera-virus (what- 
ever that may be) a certain number of 
coins, and under the name of a relief 
fund, sent them into the famine-stricken 
districts. One is tempted to think that 
men and women, who in this our day, 
can indulge in such medizeval fantasies, 
must have something radically wrong 
with their brains. A report, however, 
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which M. Strannolubski, an expert on 
all questions of education, published last 
year, affords a more satisfactory explana- 
tion. It proves that if Russian peasants 
are in general intelligence far behind the 
most ignorant of their Czech and Magyar 
neighbors, the fault is neither theirs nor 
nature’s. They are willing enongh to 
learn, and they have brains enough 
wherewith to learn, but obstacles of all 
sorts are deliberately thrown in their way 
by their rulers to prevent their learning. 

M. Strannolubski’s account of the 
present condition of education in Russia 
is certainly somewhat appalling, and, as 
it was published with official sanction, we 
may take it for granted that it does not err 
on the side of pessimism. The statistics 
he gives show that the great mass of the 
population are living in a state of the 
most complete ignorance. Only five out 
of every hundred of the peasants can 
either read or write, probably not more 
than four if the Sectarians—the Stun- 
dists, Mennonites, etc., be excluded. In 
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many villages, not a single person is to be 
found who has received any education 
whatever. 

The women of the peasant class are 
more ignorant even than the men, only 
one in 500 of them being able to read. 
Little wonder ‘‘ long hair, little wit,’’ isa 
proverb in Russia; or that there should 
be a popular saying to the effect that 
‘‘God has forgotten where the keys of 
woman’s emancipation are hidden.’’ In 
the towns the percentage of illiterates is, 
of course, much lower. The Jews and 
the Sectarians can, almost without ex- 
ception, both read and write ; and so can 
the better-class artisans. The conscripts 
for the army, however, are taken from all 
races, all ranks, from the urban as well as 
the rural population, and yet, according 
to the latest official lists, 70% per cent. 
of them are illiterate. Afd in judging of 
these statistics, it must not be forgotten 
that the military authorities would never 
dream of classing as illiterate a man who 
had a fair knowledge of the alphabet. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may beayestickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer, 


N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = = J. P, McCASKEY. 
‘THE Philadelphia Press urges the im- 

portance of a school census as follows : 
“*TItisnot possible forany one to tell within 
20,000 children how many children are 
getting no schooling whatever in this 
city. No man can. tell within 200,000 
children how many children are dodging 
schooling through the State. With 
25,000 teachers employed, and with $14,- 
000,000 a year expended, this State has 
never been at the pains to learn by a 
school census how many children need to 
be educated, how many are educated in 
all schools, public and private, and, still 
more important, how many are not edu- 
cated. Even the State school money, 
instead of being distributed by the chil- 
dren who need an education, is distri- 
buted according to the assessed taxables 








| who are past educating. This State has 


no more important educational need to- 
day than a school census. None of the 
objections made to a compulsory educa- 
tional law apply to this matter. In the 
absence of such a census this State is 
living in a fool’s paradise as far as public 
education is concerned. It imagines that 
public schools are educating all the chil- 
dren, and yearly a great army of children 
are growing up in brute ignorance.”’ 





GOVERNOR CURTIN. 





HE State of Pennsylvania stood in 
reverent homage about the grave of 
Andrew Gregg Curtin, at Bellefonte, on 
Wednesday, October roth. He was her 
great War Governor, and the soldier as 
well as the citizen had a leading place 
on the solemn occasion of his funeral. 
In his proclamation, announcing his 
death, Governor Pattison, recognizing 
his invaluable service to the State and 
the Nation, paid this fitting tribute to his 
honored memory : 
‘*He was one of the most distinguished 
in the long line of illustrious men. Dying 
at the age of fourscore years, until lately 
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his eye was not dim nor his natural force 
abated, and few, if any, of the citizens 
of our State ever maintained so lasting 
a hold upon the affections of its people. 
Native of Pennsylvania, he sprang from 
a race of hardy men, who left their im- 
press upon its citizenship, and who had 
been alike conspicuous in public affairs 
and in the development of the material 
interests of the Commonwealth. For 
more than half a century he was a mem- 
ber of the learned profession of the law, 
and though at times his towering promi- 
nence in politics overshadowed his fame 
as an advocate, his legal training, during 
his entire public career, was of inesti- 
mable advantage to himself and benefit 
to the State. 

‘* Conspicuous as the possible candidate 
of his party for Governor as early as 1851, 
he was appoirited Secretary of State to 
Governor Pollock, and with the exercise 
of the ordinary duties of that office he 
combined the direction and management 
of the public school system of the State, 
then in a somewhat formative condition, 
and which gained great impulse toward 
its future usefulness from his wise coun- 
sel. He was a most potent factor in 
determining the political conditions of 
the country during the period of the be- 
ginning and prosecution of the war for 
the Union, and for six years he dis- 
charged the duties of the office of Gov- 


‘ernor, to which he had been elected and 


re-elected in a manner that won for him, 
above all his contemporaries, the title of 
The War Governor. He was conspicu- 
ously helpful to the Federal Government 
and President Lincoln, and while always 
jealous of the honor and regardful of the 
dignity of his own Commonwealth, he 
aided largely to make the part of Penn- 
sylvania in the great struggle second to 
that of no other State in the Union. He 
was active in raising and equipping 
troops, and the splendid organization of 
the Pennsylvania Reserves was owing to 
his exertions. He was indefatigable in 
his ministrations for the comfort of Penn- 
sylvania’s soldiers in the field, on the 
march, in the camp, or in the hospital. 
No personal service in this behalf was too 
exacting for him to render, and again 
and again his presence inspired our sol- 
diery, and his sympathy cheered the 
wives and children of the absent, and the 
widows and orphans of those who never 
returned. ‘To him, above all others, the 
State is indebted for the establishment of 
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the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools, and the 
country owes to him the splendid example 
of Pennsylvania’s care for the children of 
her soldier dead. 

‘*He and his native State were honored 
by his appointment as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to one of the great powers of 
Europe, and he was eminently successful 
in establishing and maintaining the most 
cordial relations of Russia’s great empire 
with our Republic. He sat an honored 
member in the Constitutional Convention 
which framed our present fundamental 
law. He represented with distinction one 
of the principal Congressional districts of 
our State in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and when he retired 
to private life he was followed with the 
affectionate regard of the people of all 
parties and of every section of the Com- 
monwealth, of which he had been a faith- 
ful public representative. His presence 
in every popular assembly, and especially 
on the occasion of military reunions, was 
always the occasion for veneration of his 
imposing and genial personality.”’ 

A Bellefonte local dispatch said: 
‘“There is more sorrow and gloom in 
Bellefonte to-day over the death of ex- 
Governor Curtin than is generally felt 
over the death of any man, no matter 
what his station in life. His tall, com- 
manding figure, always a conspicuous 
one in Bellefonte, was last seen in public 
at the reception tendered to General 
Hastings on his arrival home from the 
convention at Harrisburg at which he 
was nominated for Governor. The old 
War Governor was called upon for a 
speech, and for five minutes addressed 
the crowd, at the close of which he said: 
‘I bid you all good-bye. I feel that this 
is the last time I will ever talk to you.’ 
Six weeks ago Mr. Curtin had a bad 
attack, from which he never recovered 
sufficiently to leave his house. On Thurs- 
day he was taken seriously ill, and his 
three physicians at once realized that 
there was no hope, but it is very evident 
that the Governor did not realize his 
condition. He did not speak of it in any 
way whatever, nor did he refer to any in- 
cidents of his public life. As long as he 
was conscious he conversed on every-day 
topics—the approaching election, his visit 
to Ireland, and his sojourn in Paris with 
Blaine. Several allusions were also made 
to his boyhood days. His illness and 
death were as painless and quiet as the 
calm which succeeds a storm.”’ 
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A late issue of Harper's Weekly has 
the following earnest tribute to Governor 
Curtin, making reference more especially 
to his good work in organizing the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools of Pennsylvania : 

“The ‘War Governor’ par excellence 
passed from the earth in the death of An- 
drew Gregg Curtin. It was not only 
that few others of the seventeen Chief 
Executives of the loyal States who met 
with him at Altoona, just after Mc- 
Clellan’s disaster in the Peninsula in the 
conclave which resulted in the famous 
call ‘* for 300,000 more,’’ served like him 
throughout the whole duration of the re- 
bellion ; nor was it that this pleasant old 
man, whom many remembered in his ac- 
customed seat in the reading-room of the 
Lafayette Hotel in Philadelphia, and a 
few in his hospitable and simply elegant 
mountain home in Bellefonte, equipped 
nearly 400,000 men for the service of the 
Union, and nearly 90,000 more for the 
defence of his own thrice-invaded State ; 
nor was it that he alone of all men, ex- 
cept perhaps General Sherman, foresaw 
the magnitude of the struggle impending 
in April, 1861, and, despite the almost 
contemptuous refusal of the national gov- 
ernment to accept them, raised, in view 
of an affair of more than ‘thirty days,’ 
the magnificent division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, consisting of three bri- 
gades of five regiments each, and chose 
for their commanders Meade, Reynolds, 
and Ord, perhaps the three most able bri- 
gaders that any one division of the Fed- 
eral army possessed at any one time. 

‘* Not any of these things, nor any other 
one of the mauy poetically brilliant 
episodes of his executive career, gives 
him entire precedence over such men as 
Morgan of New York and Andrew of 
Massachusetts. What does give him the 
precedence is that when on his way to 
church on Thanksgiving morning, 1863, 
he met two starved and shivering little 
girls on Front street, Harrisburg, the 
wind-swept bank of the Susquehanna, 
and learning that their father had died in 
battle, thought out during sermon-time 
the plan of his great monument—the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Out of their portals passed, in the 
quarter of a century succeeding the war, 
an army of tens of thousauds of ‘six- 
teeners,’ as they were named from the 
age of graduation, who should confirm in 
all quarters of the earth where the sturdy 
Pennsylvania stock may flourish Gover- 
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nor Curtin’s title to the high name of the 
*‘Soldier’s Friend.’ 

‘**No other State had this system. All 
others left the care of the fatherless to 
the Federal government. Pennsylvania 
stands alone in this course of beneficent 
justice, and that she does so she owes to 
the tireless fatherliness of Curtin’s heart, 
who, when his project had been defeated 
in one Legislature, marched a battalion 
of orphans to the very doors of the Capi- 
tol which held the next, and conquered 
the hearts of the legislators by a storm of 
childish harmony in patriotic song. This 
project, be it remembered, was not 
planned and executed in the period of 
joyous devotion to the country which 
followed the success of the arms of Grant. 
It was in that darkest hour just before 
the dawn of victory, when the confines 
of Pennsylvania were invaded; when 
Chambersburg, stripped of defenders by 
reason of the necessity of the defence of 
Washington, was burning; when every 
other man was what he would have called, 
after the war was over, a traitor, 7. ¢., a 
disbeliever in the power of the govern- 
ment to restore the Union; and when 
President Lincoln, at the advice of one 
Pennsylvanian, Mr. McClure, thought it 
necessary to send to another Pennsylvan- 
ian, General Meade, to furlough 5000 
troops in order to insure his re-election. 

‘*Such was the action which makes 
Curtin’s name lead all the rest on the 
mighty roll of ‘War Governors.’ Other 
acts of his, such as these mentioned, 
evinced his readiness to meet and grapple 
with emergencies undreamed of before or 
since in the country’s history, which 
characterized not him alone, but many of 
the giants who assuredly were on this 
American earth in those days. Doubt- 
less either Andrew or Morgan would have 
done all that Curtin otherwise did, had 
they been so near the front as he was. 
But this one act was right royal, an evi- 
dence rare in these days.of elective ruler- 
ship of the paternal duties of aruler. It 
was such an act as Lincoln himself might 
have conceived and carried out in one of 
those moments of aspiration of his, which 
came nearer to inspiration than any deeds 
since Biblical days.’’ 

A part of the funeral service was a citi- 
zens’ meeting in the Court House at ten 
o’clock, when the building was crowded 
with friends of the deceased. On motion 
of General Beaver, Hon. A. O. Furst was 
made president of the meeting, Hon. 
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Jerome B. Niles and Judge Landis vice- 
presidents. Judge Furst made a brief and 
appropriate speech, and General Beaver 
read the minute and resolutions of the 
Centre County Bar Association, which 
were adopted. Brief tributes were then 
paid to the life and memory of the de- 
ceased in fitting and highly eulogistic 
addresses by a number of prominent gen- 
tlemen. 

Colonel William B. Mann, of Philadel- 
phia, has been a life-long friend of Gov- 
ernor Curtin, and the tribute paid by him 
was one of the most affecting of the day. 
Speaking of Gov. Curtin’s love for the 
soldier, Mr. Mann said that he said to the 
men, when enlisting, ‘‘ Go forward, boys, 
and fight for your country, and when you 
come back our baskets and store-rooms 
shall be open to you.’’ And everybody 
knows how well that promise was kept. 
Governor Pattison paid a glowing tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Curtin, saying that 
he had always regarded him as the man 
next greatest to Lincoln. Senator John 
Scott also spake with much feeling. 
Colonel McClure said: ‘‘ He laid down 
the policy of this Government. In his 
first inaugural address he laid down the 
policy that guided this nation through all 
that disastrous war. Governor Curtin 
has passed from among us, but he is not 
dead. There will be a perpetual spring 
time, a perpetual renewal of life. God 
has created nothing that dies, and here, 
over the bier of our loved one, is the place 
to declare it.’’ Senator Wallace said: 
‘If you would behold his monument, 
look around you. It is here among these 
people.’’ The meeting was closed with 
brief addresses by Hon. John J. Bailey, of 
Huntingdon, who served as member of 
the Constitutional Convention with Gov. 
Curtin, and Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, of Leb- 
anon. 

At the close of the citizens’ meeting the 
remains, under escort of a guard of honor, 
were taken to the Court House, where 
they lay in state until nearly two o’clock. 
During this time they were viewed by 
thousands of his fellow citizens, at home 
and abroad. One of the pathetic inci- 
dents of this hour was the march of a 
thousand school children of Bellefonte 
past the casket, to take a last farewell of 
one whose form had been familiar to most 
of them all their lives. 

A few minutes before two o’clock the 
remains were returned to the family resi- 
dence on High street, where religious 





services were held at two o’clock. These 
were of the simplest character, Rev. Dr. 
Laurie, of Bellefonte Presbyterian Church, 
had charge of these services, and was as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Robinson, of Har- 
risburg. 

The procession, as it moved to the 
Union Cemetery, was formed as follows: 
The military escort, Col. ‘Theodore 
Burchfield commanding; as special es- 
cort of honor, the G. A. R., Col. Amos 
Mullen in charge; clergy in carriages; 
honorary pall bearers. Then followed 
the hearse with the carriers on each side 
of it; the family and friends; represen- 
tatives of the Pennsylvania Reserve As- 
sociation, Capt. John Taylor in charge; 
representatives of the military order of 
the Loyal Legion, representatives of the 
Union League of Philadelphia, general 
officers of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, the Governor’s staff and the 
staffs of the general officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, according to rank; repre- 
sentatives of the Centre County Veterans’ 
Association, John Hamilton in charge; 
the several bar associations of Centre and 
adjoining counties, Col. J. L. Spangler 
in charge; battalion of Pennsylvania 
State College Cadets, two hundred strong, 
Lieut. Edw. W. McCaskey commanding, 
President and members of the town coun- 
cil of the borough of Bellefonte, and citi- 
zens generally, Burgess W. E. Gray in 
charge. At the tomb services were con- 
ducted by Gregg Post, No. 95, of which 
Governor Curtin was an honorary mem- 
ber. As the final words were spoken a 
salute was fired, and the thundering 
echoes of the great guns told that all was 
over, and that the venerable Governor had 
passed forever from human sight. 

As Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and ex-officio Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, his services to the cause of 
general education were of great and last- 
ing value. His relation to the County 
Superintendency is told by Hon. H. C. 
Hickok, in an article on ‘‘ Governor Pol- 
lock and the Common School System,”’ 
published in the May number, 1890, of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal; and an 
article on ‘‘The Genesis of Our State 
Normal School System,’’ in our Decem- 
ber number, 1892, by the same author, 
tells in clear and graphic manner his re- 
lation to the State Normal School law. 
These articles, are, both of them, impor- 
tant contributions to the authentic history 
of education in Pennsylvania. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AT EASTON. 


N Wednesday, Sept. 12th, the new 
High School Building at Easton was 
formally opened. The new edifice has a 
frontage of 133 feet and a depth of 74 
feet. The total cost is $82,259. The 
County Institute will this year hold its 
sessions in the Assembly Hall of this 
magnificent building. 

Hon. R. E. James brought out the fact 
that the history of the schools of Easton 
moves in forty-year cycles or periods, be- 
ginning with the erection of a log school 
house in 1754, the only exception being 
a twenty-year period, from 1834 to 1854. 
The log school house was followed by 
the Union Academy, in 1794. The high 
school period, from 1854 to 1894, is iden- 
tical with the service of W. W. Cotting- 
ham as Superintendent of the Borough 
Schools. Among other addresses was 
one by Prof. W. B. Owens, of Lafayette 
College. He said: 

All our great problems must for their 
solution fall back upon the one problem 
of education and training. More and 
more in manufactures and the liberal 
arts, in agriculture, in transportation and 
in the application of motive power, the 
adaptation to new conditions and new 
wants depends upon the working out of 
principles in the laboratories and class- 
rooms of our schools. Our spelling must 
go to the schools to be reformed. We 
are taking the temperance question there 
_ also. The schools are contributing a 

large factor to the settlement of the 
woman question by showing that women 
can teach as well as men, and in many 
cases can learn better. The great prob- 
lem of citizenship and fitness for the bal- 
lot depends for its solution upon what 
the schools are doing for men. ‘Then, in 
matters of government and public policy, 
our universities are hot-beds of doctrine, 
at least, and some practical good may yet 
come out of it. Half our college seniors 
are full-fledged statesmen with opinions 
of their own, ample, original, refreshing; 
and perhaps the schools may yet show 
us how to deal with anarchy, with trusts, 
and how to settle the tariff. If the 
schools cannot, may Heaven help us! 

Then Mr. Owens spoke of the necessity 
of the best and highest courses of instruc- 
tion being open to all absolutely without 
distinction, and continued : In connection 
with these higher courses leading to col- 
lege and university, we usually think of 
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the learned professions as the only call- 
ings that require such instruction; but 
learning is not amiss in any line of life. 
It would be a good thing if there was 
more of it in the workshop and on the 
farm. It is to me one of the discourage- 
ments of college work that the training 
and culture which we try to give them is 
felt to be of little use, except for lawyers 
and doctors and preachers and perhaps 
for teachers; but as a matter of fact the 
training a man has received tells wher- 
ever the man may be placed, and even 
practical fitness for many kinds of work 
requires a broader base for preparation 
than we are apt to suppose. There is 10 
duty or labor which we may be called 
upon to perform into which we may not 
inject, as an element of our fitness for it, 
the utmost measure of manhood and 
womanhood we possess. Just as a teacher 
cannot teach too well, or a preacher 
preach too well, or ‘a lawyer plead 
too well; so there is a sense in which the 
life and work of the carpenter, the engi- 
neer, the farmer, and the trader, make 
drafts upon them which require better 
than their best. They cannot be too dil- 
igent, too persevering, too accurate, too 
sagacious, too manly. 

The higher training of good schools is 
to develop these very traits. It is not 
simply a man’s daily work, it is his 
equipment to meet as worthily as he can 
the various relations which he must daily 
live, and in view of these what work a 
man can do is a fair question, of course, 
but it isasmall one. A greater one is, 
what kind of man is he? with what intel- 
ligence and judgment to note and decide? 
with what capacities for growth in the 
graces of personal life? with what spirit 
does he stand before tasks that require 
labor not only, but tact and patience? 
how does he stand in circumstances which 
test integrity ? with what taste for the en- 
joyment of the beautiful and with what 
capacities for the exercise of charity and 
benevolence towards others? 

Success, if we measure it by income 
and fortune, is a paltry achievement in 
comparison with this better success, 
measured on the scale of intelligence and 
character. 

When we make schools better, there- 
fore, we are practically working out the 
principles of that higher economy that 
gives the greatest value to the best things. 
It is a good use of materials to pave and 
harden highways and speed the move- 
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ments of commerce, to build railways 
and bridges and ships; it is a good use to 
construct appliances of labor and réar 
palaces of trade; but if materials can be 
employed in the training of men and 
women, they have reached their highest 
use. If, as in the case of the brick and 
stone that enter into this building, they 
can be made to facilitate the organization 
and application of those influences that 
instruct, that bring to bear the power of 
thought and truth in the development of 
human character, there is no higher pur- 
pose to which they can be devoted. 
For this high purpose this structure was 
designed and erected; to this sacred use 
let us dedicate it forever. 


i 
—_ 


OF SOAP AND THE FLAG. 








N a recent convention held at Franklin, 
the School Directors of Venango 
county declared in favor of placing the 
American flag on every school-house in 
the county, thereby to imbue the rising 
generation with a love for American in- 
stitutions. 

In a tone entirely too bitter for our 
taste, one of the Meadville papers com- 
ments upon this action as follows: ‘‘What 
most schools need much more than a flag, 
are a coat of paint, more sensible direc- 
tors and more efficient teachers. We 
venture to say that there are dozens of 
school-houses in Venango county that are 
supplied with neither wash-basin nor 
towel ; dozens more whose walls are as 
black and bare as a barn, and not one in 
twenty that is even fairly fitted up as 
a place for training children. The flag 
business is running to such an extreme 
that it will die of its own exertion ; and 
it is safe to say that it will not be of the 
least benefit to anybody except the bunt- 
ing manufacturers, who perhaps have a 
patent on the cheap quality of patriotism 
that can be taught by the mere sight of a 
flag. The flag of any country is a mere 
symbol, while the essential thing is a 
knowledge of the history, principles and 
purposes of the government, rather than a 
mere familiarity with the sight of the 
bunting used as the national emblem.’’ 

We have met many of the teachers and 
directors of Venango county from year to 
year, and if the imputation contained in 
the above were made directly against 


them instead of being general in its char- 
acter, we would cheerfully take this op- 
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portunity to defend them. Now, if it 
were necessary to choose between having 
a flag and flag-staff on the one hand, or 
towels, soap and wash basin on the other, 
any sensible person would of course 
choose the latter. But our motto is, 
‘‘Let us have both the symbol of pa- 
triotism and the helps to cleanliness.’’ 
Washington Irving ridiculed the Dutch 
women of New York for an excessive use 
of the brush and soap. For this trait 
they deserve praise rather than censure. 
‘‘In the science and art of health and 
cleanliness’’ says Griffith, ‘‘the Dutch 
were pioneers. A national passion for 
the application of soap and watef pos- 
sesses them, and in their eyes ‘ laziness 
and dirt are the worst forms of original 
sin’’’ Since the Dutch taught the Eng- 
lish how to starch linen, and the nations 
of Northern Europe the art of using mop, 
broom and shovel, the plague and the 
pestilence which during the Middle Ages 
slew more human beings than were killed 
in war, have been fought, subdued and 
almost banished. 

Some immigrants from Southern and 
Eastern Europe have not learned the 
lesson of cleanliness, if the reports of 
those who visit the sweat-shops and other 
localities in our State are to be believed. 
The first step towards making good citi- 
zens out of the children from such hovels 
—their dwellings cannot be called homes 
—is to teach them the use of soap and 
water, to beget in them a horror for filth 
and squalor. Moreover, how can a boy 
who has been playing out of doors, avoid — 
soiling his books when no means are pro- 
vided for washing his hands? Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness, says the proverb, 
and we may add it is an essential of good 
citizenship. 

On the other hand, the flag is a help in 
teaching patriotism, just as objects and 
apparatus are helps in teaching science. 
No good teacher would do without them. 
To expect that the mere sight of a little 
bunting shall beget a love of country, is 
of course as foolish as it would be to ex- 
pect that apparatus should teach the 
principles of physics and chemistry. 
Figures stand for numbers; letters and 
signs represent the quantities and opera- 
tions in algebra; the stars and stripes 
syinbolize much in our nation’s life and 
history. As no one would attempt to 
teach arithmetic and algebra without the 
use of symbols, so no good teacher would 
undertake to teach his country’s history 
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without using the flag on all proper occa- 
sions. The living teacher is needed to 
vivify the symbols of science and the ap- 
paratus for experiments; otherwise these 
fail to serve their intended purpose. 
Likewise the living teacher is the most 
important factor in begetting a love of 
country ; the lessons in history and civics 
are needed to make the Stars and Stripes 
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stand for something in the life and heart 
of the child. From this point of view we 
can agree with the Meadville editor, that 
what the schools need much more than a 
flag is sensible directors, who will see to 
it that only efficient teachers are em- 
ployed ; and that they are supplied with 
flag, towel, soap and wash-basin, as well 
as the regular appliances for instruction. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, November, 1894. 


Bae following are the times and places at 

which the annual session of the County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in the coun- 
ties named. The Common Schools of the 
county must be closed during the week of 
Institute, and the time cannot be regarded as 
any part of the school term of any School 
District in the Commonwealth. 


County. Flace of Meeting. Date. 


Delaware. ... Media .... . Nov. 5. 
Wayne... . .Homesdale .. . Nov. 5. 
Dauphin. . - Harrisburg. . . Nov. 12. 
i rey trie A yf 
Huntingdon. . . Huntingdon. . . Nov. 12. 
Jefferson - Brookville . . . Nov. 12. 
‘Lancaster. . . . Lancaster. . . . Nov. 12. 


Schuylkill - Pottsville. . . . Nov. 12. 
Franklin . . Chambersburg. . Nov. 19. 
Lebanon - - Lebanon... . Nov. Ig. 
Monroe. . . Stroudsburg. . . Nov. Ig. 


Pike... . ss » Milford... « . Now. x9. 
Somerset . . . . Somerset. . . . Nov. Ig. 
Tioga. . .. . - Wellsboro’. . . Nov. 19. 
Adams .. . «Gettysburg. . . Nov. 26. 


Cambria . Ebensburg . . - Nov. 26. 
Juniata. . .. . Mifflintown. . . Nov. 26. 
Mifflin... . . Lewistown... . Nov. 26. 
Potter. .-. . . . Coudersport.. Nov. 26. 
Washington .. . Washington. . . Nov. 26. 
cf) i < ee senere te 
Carbon... - Mauch Chunk. . Dec. 3 

Cumberland. . Carlisle... . . Dec. 3. 

Perry. . . . . . New Bloomfield .Dec. 3. 

Snyder... . . Middleburg... . Dec. 3. 

Fulton . . . . . McConnellsburg. Dec. to. 
Bedford... . . Bedford... . . Dec. 17. 
Blair. . . . . . Hollidaysburg. Dec. 17. 
Bradford .- . Towanda... . Dec. 17. 
pet... . -Balee.'. oe ee ee 
Centre ... . . Bellefonte... . Dec. 17. 
Clariog:. . « .:' Gatien .. Ss) s BE 87. 
Clearfield... . Clearfield. . . . Dec. 17. 
Clinton... . Lock Haven . . Dec. 17. 
Fayette. . . . . Uniontown. . . Dec. 17. 
Forest .°: «+ « 3Sigmesta... «>. Eee %. 
Lycoming... ..Muncy ... . Dec. 17. 


Montour Sw! ee 
Northumberland. Sunbury . . . . Dec. 17. 
Venango . . Franklin... . . . Dec, 17. 
Warren. . .  Weatren. «..,.- . Des, 27. 
Westmoreland. . Greensburg. . . Dec. 17. 
Armstrong .. . Kittanning .. . Dec. 24. 











Beaver .... .Beaver.... . Dec. 24. 

Indiana... . .Indiana.. .. . Dec. 24. 

Mercer... . .Mercer. ... . Dec. 24. 

Crawford . . Meadville... . Dec. 31. 

Sullivan . LaPorte . . . Dec. 31. 

Union... . . .Mifflinburg . . . Dec. 31. 
pieeviaies i deinbinsemeesienms 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ARMSTRONG — Supt. Jackson: Madison 
township has built one new house and re- 
seated two. Kiskiminetas has also built 
one new house. The Boards of Cowanshan- 
nock and Elderton have adopted graded 
courses ; others are considering the subject. 
Some of the districts have adopted Civil 
Government as a branch to be taught this 
coming term. We are trying to encourage 
this movement as much as possible. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: Our annual 
local institute at Piersol’s Academy, West 
Bridgewater, convened August 2o0th., and 
continued four days. This institute is for 
the benefit of young teachers and especially 
for those who are about to teach their first 
term ; nevertheless it was well attended by 
many of our more experienced and success- 
ful teachers. Over 200 members were en- 
rolled and much interest was manifested. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Our examina- 
tions developed the fact that there are more 
persons desiring to teach this year than in 
former years. Not counting those commis- 
sioned by other authority, 337 persons have 
been authorized to teach. At the lowest 
count we have 75 more teachers than schools. 
Those left over are not in all cases the 
poorest teachers. Many of the schools are 
open. The Bedford and a few of the Broad 
township schools have been visited. At 
Hopewell, Mr. J. B. Manning spent a full 
day, and E. A. Simon a half day with me 
in the schools. There have been compar- 
atively few changes in the personnel of 
teachers in our borough schools. The same 
line of action is being followed by the rural 
districts, possibly not to so great an extent, 
but the tendency has been to re-employ as 
nearly as possible the corps of old teachers. 

BERKS—Supt. Zechman : The county in- 
stitute was held September 24-29, and was a 
most practical meeting. 
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BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The schools of the | 


county are all in session with but one ex- 
ception. The school board of Catherine 
township built a new house at Yellow 
Springs, which for durability, convenience, 
and workmanship, is a model. It is 36x34 
feet, cased with brick, finished inside with 
hard wood, and furnished with slate-board 
and comfortable furniture. A roofed porch 
with a broad approach in front adds both to 
the appearance of the building and to the 
comfort and convenience of the pupils. The 
Board is worthy of commendation for this 
mark of liberality and progress. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: All our graded 
schools are in operation with fair promise of 
a successful year’s work. One hindranee 
to the best work in our town is the crowded 
condition of our schools. A few boroughs 
have opened additional schools; others 
should follow the example. A number of 
districts have supplied their schools with 
outline maps a dictionaries. In nearly 
all our districts the old teachers were re- 
employed. We have few beginners in our 
corps, and those we do have are, with few 
exceptions, Normal School graduates. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: A new two- 
roomed school building has been erected 
this summer at Modenia, East Fallowfield 
township. It is contemplated that this 
school house shall be so graded as to receive 
from four districts those pupils who have 
completed the course in their own districts. 
High Schools have also been established in 
East Goshen and West Brandywine town- 
ships. We have been called to several 
Farmers’ Institutes and Grange meetings to 
explain the Township High School, and how 
it may be procured. A special appropriation 
from the State would materially assist in 
establishing these schools. 

CLEARFIELD — Supt. Youngman: The 
Clearfield school building has been re- 
modeled, and is now one of the most con- 
venient and best buildings in the county. 
Boggs, Rockton, and Morris districts have 
each built one new school-house. Bigler 
township is just finishing a building with 
four rooms at Modira, at a cost of $7000. It 
will be a Township High School. Supt. N. 
C. Schaeffer is expected to be present at the 
opening and make an address on the ‘‘ Func- 
tion of the High School.’’ 

CoL_uMBIA—Supt. Johnston: One hun- 
dred and fifty-six of our schools commenced 
in September. With but one exception they 
begin with bright prospects of great success. 
A strong educational sentiment everywhere 
prevails. The Catawissa, Berwick, Espy, 
and five of the Bloom schools have been 
visited. The Superintendent’s suggestion 
that each teacher have her own room has 
been fully carried out by the Bloomsburg 
directors in remodeling, with modern im- 

rovements, the Third Street building. 
his Board has also put the Pollard system 


of teaching into one primary school as an | 


experiment, and has employed a music 
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teacher. The Berwick schools start out 
with an additional teacher. Every possible 
arrangement has been made by the directors 
to insure a successful term. The Scott 
directors have remodeled the Espy and 
Almedia school-houses, putting slate surface 
in all the rooms, more windows with sliding 
blinds, and the hot-water system of heating, 
and have carefully arranged a course of 
study for their schools. A course of study 
has been prepared for the ungraded schools 
of the county, and has already been adopted 
by some of the districts. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: New school- 
houses have been erected in Letterkenny 
and Hamilton districts. Our schools are 
now in operation, and everything points 
toward a successful year’s work. One 
of our prominent teachers, Mr. W. E. 
Swanger, of Lurgan district, has resigned to 
accept a position as teacher in Palm’s Busi- 
ness College, Philadelphia. His brother, 
Mr. H. D. Swanger, has been elected to suc- 
ceed him. 

FuLton—Supt. Chestnut: Most of the 
schools open to-day, October ist; a few 
not until the 8th. Our course of study is 
ready for adoption. Now the task is to 
secure its adoption by the Boards and have 
its work prosecuted by the teachers. Wells, 
Tyler, Tod and Licking Creek, have in- 
creased the salaries of teachers. Ayr, the 
wealthiest district in the county, increased 
its salaries one dollara month. Five pro- 
fessional certificates have thus far been 
granted. Several were advised not to try 
the examination, and one who did try 
failed. The percentage of failures was very 
large. We have a stronger average body of 
teachers than last year. Many are enthu- 
siastic, and we hope for a better average of 
work than last term. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart : The week before 
the opening of most of our schools, educa- 
tional meetings were held at five points so 
located that at least one of them could easily 
be reached by any teacher in the county. 
With one exception, these meetings were 
well attended by teachers and citizens, and 
much interest was manifested. The object 
of holding these meetings just before the 
opening of school was—1, to discuss sub- 
jects which teachers should condsider at this 
time, such as organization, programme, 
classification, seating, course d wade. dis- 
tribution of text-books, etc. 2. To get the 
teachers more thoroughly interested before 
they should attempt to interest and instruct 
their pupils. 3. To get the parents inter- 
ested so as to secure better attendance at the 
opening of the term. 4. To encourage 
united effort among teachers, directors, and 
ag Valuable assistance was rendered 

y Dr. A. J. Davis, principal of Clarion 
State Normal School, who gave the teachers 
many practical and helpful suggestions. 
The teachers joined earnestly in the discus- 
sions, and I wish most heartily to praise the 
spirit that ruled in these discussions. No 
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teacher attempted to tear down the plans 
and suggestions of another, but a general 
disposition of kindness, help, and encour- 
agement was manifested. An interesting 
and instructive evening lecture was given at 
three of the meetings by Dr. Davis. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Rudy: Mapleton 
borough starts its schools with a graded 
course of study. Saltillo has made decided 
improvements in its school building and 
surroundings. Oneida township has had 
all its houses painted and otherwise im- 
proved. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: Examinations 
are again over, and the teachers employed 
for the coming term. More = eee were 
examined than ever before. The examina- 
tions were more rigid than formerly, and, as 
a consequence, a larger percentage of fail- 
ures than usual. Wages will average less 
than for last peste teachers, too, it 
seems, must suffer from the wide-spread 
business depression. Two new houses were 
built during the summer, one in Banks 
reaayer and one in Canoe. County Insti- 
tute will be held during Christmas week. 
A strong corps of instructors has been se- 
cured, and the lecture course embraces 
talent of the highest order. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: Most of our 
schools are in successful operation. It is 
to be very much regretted that the Directors 
in many districts only partially supply the 
pupils with text-books and supplies, and 
that very largely at the expense of the 
teachers’ salaries. 

JuntaTa—Supt. Marshall: In Patterson 
borough, the directors have built an addi- 
tional room to the school-house, to relieve 
the crowded condition of the primary de- 
partment—a very commendable act. Our 
schools opened with an increased attendance, 
due to free text-books and supplies. Our 
directors are now furnishing everything 
necessary for the schools. All that the 
parents have to do is to see that their chil- 
dren are regular in attendance. I have 
visited the schools in Beale, Tuscarora, 
Spruce Hill, Turbett, and Port Royal bor- 
ough, and am pleased to report that direc- 
tors are complying with the law in reference 
to out-houses, by erecting two on the school 
grounds. The directors of Turbett have 
painted the inside of their houses, which 
adds to the appearance. More of our 
teachers have been attending school during 
the summer vacation than ever before. Thus 
we are able to report an advance along the 
whole educational line. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: The Oly- 
phant Directors have engaged an instructor 
to teach music in their schools; Jermyn has 
also provided for music in the higher grades. 
September 2oth, Prof. C. R. Wells met the 
principals of the county and instructed 
them in his method of teaching penmanship. 
This method has been used during the past 
year in the Scranton schools with remark- 
able success. 
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LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: All our schools 
have opened excepting those of Fredericks- 
burg, where the erection of a new building 
will delay the opening until the first week 
in November. Our schools never opened 
with greater facilities for efficient work. 
The schools thus far visited, including those 
of Cornwall, Jonestown, Independent, North 
and South Annville, and Londonderry dis- 
tricts, are in a progressive condition. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp : Prior to the open- 
ing of schools, I held a meeting of teachers 
and directors in each township. At each 
meeting the following were among the topics 
discussed: School Organization; Proper 
Classification ; Course of Study; School 
Visitations ; Care of Books and Supplies. 
The teachers and direetors took an active 
part in discussing these and various other 
topics that were suggested. These meetings 
bring excellent results. Out of 293 reachers 
we have 25 who are teaching their first 
term. This is a very small percentage of 
beginners for this county. The usual num- 
ber of beginners is from forty to fifty. 

LycoMInc—Supt. Becht: At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Exchange, 
held September 29th, arrangements were 
made for the proper observance of Arbor 
Day. A committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a programme, a copy of which was sent 
to every teacher. It is expected that there 
will be appropriate exercises held in every 
school district in the county. Jordan, South 
Williamsport, Loyalsock, Cummings and 
Clinton have jeach erected a new school 
building to accommodate the increased at- 
tendance. The borough of Jersey Shore has 
engaged architects to draft plans for a large 
two-story building. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: The schools are 
all in session and the prospects are encour- 
aging. I have visited the schools of Brown 
and Menno, and found a good attendance 
for the time of year, and teachers interested 
in their work. Too many of our teachers 
justly complain of the reduction of salaries. 
Lewistown has changed from a nine to an 
gight months’ term, but has increased the 
salaries $5 per month. Armagh township 
expects to hold a Local Institute before the 
time of the County Institute. The course 
of study prepared has been regularly 
adopted in Decatur, Union, and Logan In- 
dependent. The old story of parents object- 
ing to the study of Physiology continues to 
perplex some of our teachers. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Con- 
shohocken school board has introduced 
manual training and sewing into the public 
schools. Suitable rooms will be equipped 
and two special teachers employed. Ash- 
bourne High School has added Chemistry 
and German to its course of study. At this 
high school pupils are prepared for college. 

MonroOE—Supt. Serfass: Among the note- 
worthy events of the month was the comple- 
tion and dedication of the handsome High 
School building in the borough of East 
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Stroudsburg. The structure is 75x106 feet, 
and 8o feet to the top of the belfry tower. It 
is made of brick with Nickelson stone trim- 
mings, and West Mountain buff stone as a 
base; it is two stories in height, with twelve 
school-rooms, two recitation rooms, and one 
book and stationery room,—cost $25,000. 
The architectural design, its attractive 
finish, fine furniture, and its excellent in- 
ternal arrangement, with the Smead-Wells 
system of heating and ventilating, make it 
altogether a first-class modern school build- 
ing. The citizens of East Stroudsburg are, 
and well may be, proud of their excellent 
building, and the Board of Directors deserve 
much credit for their enterprise and good 
judgment. The building was dedicated to 
the cause of education with appropriate ex- 
ercises on the afternoon of September 24th. 
A large number of citizens had assembled, 
the Board and the teachers of Stroudsburg 
borough attending ina body. The exercises 
opened with music by the Stroudsburg 
band, which was followed with prayer by 
Rev. Turner. Dr. F. Smith, on behalf of 
the P. O. S. of A., presented the schools 
with a flag, and Principal Unger responded 
with an appropriate address. State Super- 
intendent Schaeffer followed with an inter- 
esting address on the Province of the High 
School. Prof. Bible, principal of the Normal 
School, and County Superintendent Serfass, 
also delivered addresses. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Shipman: 
Forty-seven visits to schools were made 
during the month of September and two 
local meetings of teachers held—one at 
Herndon, the other at Snydertown. All of 
the teachers, except ten, of the districts con- 
cerned were present. The new term opens 
under favorable circumstances, and by the 
active co-operation of teachers and directors 
we believe that this year’s work will mark 
an era in the work of education in Nor- 
thumberland county. Mt. Carmel and Coal 
townships are the best equipped districts in 
the county in the line of school apparatus. 
The interior of many of the country school- 
houses has been greatly improved by paper- 
ing, painting, and the puities up of window- 
curtains. We hope this good example in 
making school-rooms thore home-like and 
cheerful, may be followed by every School 
Board in the county. 

PERRY-—-Supt. Arnold: Most of the borough 
schools were visited during the past month 
and found to be doing very satisfactory 
work. Many improvements have been made 
at Marysville; the rooms and halls hand- 
somely papered, adding much to their 
appearance; a high board fence now encloses 
the school-grounds, and two out-houses 
have been provided with separate means of 
access for each, thus complying strictly with 
the law. Water has been put into all the 
rooms of the Newport building. 

SNYDER — Supt. Bowersox: Two new 
school buildings are in course of erection in 
the county. The one located at Smithgrove 





is a handsome two-room building—one room 
for school purposes, the other for the use of 
directors. The one in Chapman township 
will be a commodious school-room. It is 
built in accordance with modern plans of 
ventilation and contains the latest improved 
appliances in the way of desks and black- 
board. Thus we have two more schools to 
supervise this year. The examinations 
throughont the county were exceedingly 
well attended by directors and citizens. The 
normal school held at Beavertown was a 
grand success. Eighty-five teachers and 
prospective teachers were enrolled. This 
was an exceptionally large number consider- 
ing the fact that the school was removed 
from the county seat. Profs. Gobble, Dimm 
and Weidenmeyer gave excellent instruction 
to the young men and women in attendance, 
and I bespeak increased strength, power, 
and influence for them as teachers by reason 
of their earnestness and zeal to garner every- 
thing submitted to them at the school. 
This is written before the opening of the 
term, and we look hopefully now to the 
active prosecution of the winter’s campaign. © 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: All the schools 
of the county are now in successful opera- 
tion. New houses were built in Addison, 
Larimer, Jefferson, Ogle, Elk Lick, and 
Somerset districts. All the indications 
point to a very successful term. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert : The Teachers’ 
Normal Institute closed September 7th after 
a profitable session of four weeks. The 
work consisted of a review of the branches 
of study enumerated in the provisional cer- 
tificate. Special attention was given to 
Methods of Teaching and School Manage- 
ment. The attendance included nearly 
ey teacher in the county. Tuition was 
ree. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: I have succeeded 
in a plan of having the school directors visit 
each school in the district during the first 
month of the term, and report the condition 
of affairs to me. In a number of districts 
the directors visit the schools in a body. 
We have at last established in all but two 
districts in the county a Monthly Institute 
tor the mutual benefit of our teachers and 
directors. We expect to continue these In- 
stitutes throughout the year. 

WyominG—Supt. Keeler: Our schools all 
commenced during the early part of Sep- 
tember for a continuous term of not less 
than six months. Nearly all the districts 
have complied with the law in respect to 
water-closets. The new school-house at 
Beaumont will be occupied November rst. 
Another grade has been added to the 
Nicholson borough schools. The total num- 
ber of schools in the county is 134. Many 
improvements have been made. Every dis- 
trict in the county will have a continuous 
term. Tunkhannock borough will have 
nine months ; Nicholsen borough, Factory- 
ville, Meshoppen borough, Bramton town- 
ship, and Monroe township, will each have 
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eight months. The rest of the districts will 
have seven months with only a few excep- 
tions, which will of course have six months. 
Mr. F. S. Stebbens, a graduate of Harvard 
College, has been elected principal of the 
Tunkhannock borough schools, at a salary 
of $1000. 

Du Bors—Supt. Meixell: Extensive im- 
provements have been made; High School 
nicely fitted up, partitions removed, and a 
room of suitable capacity for 75 pupils 
made; six rooms, including High School, 
were seated with new furniture—single 
desks; office nicely arranged and a $75 book- 
case placed therein. Established a library 
about a month ago, and now have over 100 
volumes of history, biography, etc. Col- 
lected 300 specimens for cabinet. A very 
elementary English course was the extent 
of the work done here up to September rst, 
At that time there were eighteen in the High 
School. We now have about sixty members, 
with three courses as high as found in our 
best schools, and three good instructors. 
Plans are now in the hands of the Board for 
an addition of four rooms to the fourth ward 
building, and it is intended to build a six- 
room brick building in the third ward. 
Things seem very harmonious. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: The follow- 
ing new teachers were elected for the High 
School: §S. G. Landon, principal ; Messrs. 
F. M. McLaurey, W. L. Kauffman, and 
Frank E. Flickinger; Misses Mary E. 
Sleichter, Ida M. Barton, Mary Leiner as 
regular assistants, and Mme. M. C. Guer- 

illon, who gives part of her time to French. 

he regular teachers for the school are fif- 
teen, special teachers three, number of pu- 
pils 529. 

HAZLE Twre., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: An increased enrollment and a better 
percentage of attendance mark our first 
month’s work. A noticeable and no doubt 
encouraging fact, observable in many 
schools, is the large number of foreign chil- 
dren in attendance. These are principally 
Hungarians and Italians. In some schools 
they constitute more than one-half the 
entire number of pupils. 

MAHANOY City — Supt. Miller: Our 
schools have the largest enrollment in their 
history. Three teachers are employed in 
the High School, instead of two as hereto- 
fore. We have added elementary psychol- 
ogy to the High School course. Thirty- 
eight teachers are employed in the beret. 
Five sets of the International Encyclopedia 
have been purchased for the five school 
buildings of the town. 

MAHANOY Twp.— Supt. Noonan: A neat, 
comfortable building has been opened at 
Ellangowan, much to the enjoyment of a 
hundred pupils. The building is 60x30 feet, 
surrounded by a playground of more than 
half an acre, which has been ploughed and 
tolled. Both rooms are farnished with new 


‘‘Orion’’ desks, and are supplied with 
The directors have 


plenty of slate surface. 
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done everything in their power to make this 
building pleasant and attractive, and are to 
be complimented on their success. We 
regret the loss of a very able teacher, Miss 
Margaret H. Bynon, who resigned to accept 
a position in Carbon county. 
McKEEsPoRT—Supt. Brooks: Thirty-six 
hundred and fifteen pupils enrolled the first 
minth, with an average attendance of 3200— 
the largest number in. the history of our 
schools. We have made a very good begin- 
ning. Every one connected with the schools 
seems to be interested in their success. Our 
directors made 149 visits to the different 
rooms during the month. We have been 
holding a number of grade meetings, and I 
am glad to say that they are proving to be 
quite a benefit to our work. Our teachers 
take hold of suggestions with an earnest- 
ness that shows interest, and that is bound 
to result in success to the schools. 
SunBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: The attend- 
ance is excellent, and class-work much 
better than under the old system of exami- 
nations atendofterm. Then — worked 
near the end of the term simply for the pur- 
pose of fitting themselves to pass the ordeal 
of the examinations ; now they work for a 
clear, high class-record, knowing that 
regularity in attendance, and good daily 
work in classes, will merit promotion with- 
out being examined. Pupils and teachers 
alike are pleased with the change, as un- 
questionably we are getting much better re- 
sults than we did before the present system 
of promotion was adoptod by the Board. 
Schools opened September 3d; will close 
December 17th for Institute and holidays, 
reopening January 2d, 1895. 
ITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford : During the 
summer vacation our Board greatly im- 
roved the ventilation of our largest school 
building by erecting in each room a chim- 
ney with a flue having a cross section of four 
square feet. In the base of each flue is a 
Taylor asbestos back or gas-burner, having 
a fire surface of 18x34. This back or 
burner is so placed that it can be moved 
backward onl forward in the fire-place. 
When moved forward it radiates a large 
quantity of heat into the room, and being 
placed about one foot from the floor an 
ample space is afforded for the air to pass 
no it and up the flue ; when pushed back, 
the radiation is less, as the foul air passes 
up in front of the burner. By a number of 
tests carefully performed by an expert, it 
was found that one cubic foot of gas thus 
burned moved 1350 cubic feet of air out of 
the room—a gain of 350 cubic feet over the 
ordinary method of aspirating chimneys. 
Aside from furnishing ventilation to the ex- 
tent of moving 100,000 cubic feet of air from 
each room per hour, this method aids very 
much in heating the rooms—the regular 
system of heating employed is hot air. This 
method has all the cheer of the old-fashioned 
fire-place, and in a county where gas is so 
abundant in my opinion is just the thing. 
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MAKE THE BEST OF IT. C. J. Donrny. 
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1. Life is but a_ fleet - ing dream, Care destroysthe zest of it; Swift it gli-deth 
2. If yourfriend has e’er a heart, Thereissomethingfine in him; Cast a- way his 
3. Hap - pi - ness des- pis - es state, Tho’’tis no dis - par-agement. When the manthat’s 
4. Trust -ing va the Powera -bove, Which, sustainingall of us, In one common 
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like a stream—Mind you make the best of it Talk not of your wea - ry woes, 
dark-er part, Cling to what’sdi - vine in him: Friendship is our best  re-lief, 

wise and great Has both joy and mer - ri-ment. Rank is not the spell re-fined, 
bond of love Bin - deth great apd small of us, Then, what-ev - er may be- fall, 
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Troubles, or the rest of it, If we have but brief re- pose, Let us make the Best of it. 
Make no heartless jest of it, It will brightenev -’ry grief If wemiake the best of it. 
Mon-ey’snot the test of it, Buta calm, con-tent-ed mind That will makethe best of it. 
Sor -rows,or the rest of it, Weshallo-vercome them all, If we makéthe best of it, 
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HAIL TO THE BRIGHTNESS. Tuos, Hastincs. 
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1. Hail to the brightness of Zi-on’s glad morning! Joy to the lands that in darkness have lain; 

2. Hail to the brightness of Zi-on’s glad morning! Long by the proph-ets of _Is-rael fore - told; 

3. Lo! inthe des-ert rich flowers are springing, Streams ever co-pious are gliding a - long; 

4. See, from all lands, from the isles of the o-cean, Praise to Ie - ho-vah as-cending on high; 
n - ae a 2 _@ 








, 
Hushed be the accents of sor-row and mourning, Zi - on in triumph begins her mild reign. 
Hail to the millions from bondage re-turn-ing, Gen-tiles and Jews the blest vis-ion be - hold, 
Loud from the mountain-tops echoes are ring-ing, Wastes rise in verdure,and mingle in song. 
Fall’n are the engines of war and com-mo-tion, Shouts of sal - va-tion are rend-ing the sky. 
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